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BEITISH ARMY 





Act Now to Save German People 


The situation in Germany has now reached 
the state where even case-hardened politicians 
are moved to make public statements of con- 
eern. Bevin, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, declared: 

“When I came out of Berlin to go to the 
airport there were as many refugees coming 
out of Berlin as refugees going in. It was 
pathetic to see the stream of perambulators 
and little vehicles being drawn along by 
women and children, but very few men. 
As I watched, I felt, ‘My God, that is the 
price of man’s stupidity and war.’ It was 
the most awful sight you could possibly 
sce.” 

He also revealed that there are between 14 
and 15 million homeless people on the move 
in Eastern Europe at the present time. 

Recent reports from all zones of Germany 
have gone to confirm and amplify these state- 
ments of the misery of a whole nation of 
80,000,000 people. For, apart from the mil- 
lions of homeless, the rest of the German 
people are living very near starvation, and 
with the prospect of receiving almost no coal 
to keep them warm in the winter. 

On both sides of the dividing line between 
the Russian occupation zone and those of the 
‘democratic’ Allies, conditions are steadily 
worsening. According to an article by Ver- 
non Bartlett, in the News Chronicle, 22.10.45, 

“The best that the Germans can hope 
for, even in the British zone, is 1,500 
calories a day. That level will be reached 


The rest of the people, the unemployed 
workers of all the great steel factories, are 
living on a_ starvation level, without fuel. 
According to the News Chronicle (29.10.45), 
the discontent over the food question in this 
district is becoming acute. 

“British officers say that they are pre- 
pared for widespread disorder any time 
after Christmas. Politics or anti-British 
fecling have nothing to do with the crisis. 
It is just hunger and shortage of fuel.” 

The situation of the Western zones of Ger- 
many is largely due to the fact that these in- 
dustrial districts have been cut off from their 
granaries in Eastern Germany. The end of 
zoning is obyiously a first prerequisite for re- 
establishing a balanced economy in this region. 
But this, of course, does not suit the political 
aims of either side. Nor, in reality, are the 
Germans in the Eastern zone any better off, 
for, although the ground produces more food, 
it is largely consumed by the Russian occupa- 
tion forces, which feed off the land. 

The preoccupation of the Russian soldiers 
with looting, and the fantastic prices which 
they will give for German goods( the equiva- 
lent of £40 for a cheap watch), show indeed, 
that searcity and starvation do not end at the 
German frontier. It seems evident that in 
Russia itself conditions are so bad that the 
Russian army has little alternative but to con- 
sume the food which should keep the Germans 
from starving. 

Meanwhile, as starvation spreads from one 
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CRUSHES EASTERN | 


The ink of the Peace terms, which were sup- 
posed to put an end to totalitarianism, was not 
yet dry when American, British, French and 
Dutch imperialisms hurried to take over the 
whip with which the Japanese people held the 
Indonesian and Indo-chinese under subjection. 

Though the size of the territories where the 
revolts are taking place cannot be compared with 
that of India, it would be a mistake to under- 
rate their importance. The Indonesian archi- 
pelago is thickly populated and counts 70 mil- 
lion inhabitants, of which 50 millions are in the 
island of Java. Of these only a quarter of a 
million are Europeans. 

What is more important, the Dutch East 
Indies produce a great proportion of essential 
commodities. Tribune gives the following 
figures: 40 per cent. of the world’s rubber, 17 
per cent. of its tin, 30 per cent. of palm oil, 30 
per cent. of copra, large quantities of petroleum, 
tea, sugar and coffee, and practically the total 
world output of quinine come from them. 


Dutch Imperialism 


The exploitation of Indonesian riches and 
Indonesian cheap labour has always been. ex- 


- tremely profitable to Holland which got from it 


a yearly income of £40,000,000. This not only 
explains why the Dutch are anxious to maintain 
their hold on their colonies but also the interest 
shown by Britain and America. At present 
80 per cent. of the capital invested in the Dutch 
Indies comes from Holland. No doubt British 
and American capitalists would like to see their 
share of investments increased. By sending 
troops and armaments to crush the revolt they 
put the Dutch Government in their debt and 


ior of the island, his only protection being 
apparently a Union Jack! 

Another argument used against the Indones- 
ians is that the Dutch government has offered 
self-government to the country in any case and 
that the Indonesians should therefore be good 
boys and they will get what they want. Similar 
promises were made after the last war and the 
Indonesians know what to expect from them, 
They fully realise that independence will not be 
given to them by the Dutch goevrnment or any 
other and that they have to get it by force if 
they want it. 

After six years of war for “democracy” the 
British Labour Government is using British and 
(supreme irony) Indian troops to suppress move 
ments which fight for the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. The reasons given by the 
Government for doing so do not stand a minute 
examination as shown above. 


De Gaulle Speaks Out 


To expose the hypocrisy still further there is 
General de Gaulle’s declaration at the Press 
Conference in Washington on the 24th August, 
1945: “The position of France regarding Indo- 
China,”’ he said, “‘is very simple. France intends 
to recover her sovereignty over Indo-China. Of 
course, she also intends to introduce a new 
régime, but for us, sovereignty is the major ques+ 
tion. Indo-China must have an Indo-Chinese 
Government, composed of Indo-Chinese as well 
as of Frenchmen residing in Indo-China, and 
presided over by the representative of France,” 

These are the intentions of France. The in- 
tentions of Britain are shown by the presence of 
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Act Now to Save German People 


The situation in Germany has now reached 
the state where even case-hardened politicians 
are moved to make public statements of con- 
ecrn. Bevin, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, declared: 

“When I came out of Berlin to go to the 
airport there were as many refugees coming 
out of Berlin as refugees going in. It was 
pathetic to see the stream of perambulators 
and little vehicles being drawn along by 
women and children, but very few men. 
As I watched, I felt, ‘My God, that is the 
price of man’s stupidity and war.’ It was 
the most awful sight you could possibly 
see.” 

He also revealed that there are between 14 
and 15 million homeless people on the move 
in Eastern Europe at the present time. 


Recent reports from all zones of Germany 
have gone to confirm and amplify these state- 
ments of the misery of a whole nation of 
80,000,000 people. For, apart from the mil- 
lions of homeless, the rest of the German 
people are living very near starvation, and 
with the prospect of receiving almost no coal 
to keep them warm in the winter. 

On both sides of the dividing line between 
the Russian occupation zone and those of the 
‘democratic’ Allies, conditions are steadily 
worsening. According to an article by Ver- 
non Bartlett, in the News Chronicle, 22.10.45, 

“The best that the Germans can hope 
for, even in the British zone, is 1,500 
calories a day. That level will be reached 
only if the promised imports of wheat 
arrive and if the threatened new flood of 
refugees from Soviet Germany fails to do 
SO. 

In the absence of wheat imports the Ger- 
mans in the British zone may get 1,100 
calories a day, and in any case they will 
have no coal whatsoever for heating.” 

A feeding standard of 1,100 calories a day is 
one on which the weak and the old are cer- 
tain to die and the children cannot possibly 
grow into healthy adults. 

N. Dodds, the Labour M.P. for Dartford, 
declared on his return from Germany that the 
refugee camps in the British zone were, except 
for the absence of gas chambers, worse than 
what he knew of Belsen, and in Parliament 
he stated that: 

““Wery few of the children he saw in Ber- 
lin on a recent visit had had anything for 
breakfast except one or two pieces of dry 
bread. None had had any milk or eggs. 
The children were starving; there was no 
other word for it.”’ 

Nor is the situation any better in other parts 
of the British zone than in Berlin. In the 
Ruhr only the miners get a sufficient ration. 
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The rest of the people, the unemployed 
workers of all the great stecl factories, are 
living on a_ starvation level, without fuel. 
According to the News Chronicle (29.10.45), 
the discontent over the food question in this 
district is becoming acute. 

“British officers say that they are pre- 
pared for widespread disorder any time 
after Christmas. Politics or anti-British 
feeling have nothing to do with the crisis. 
It is just hunger and shortage of fuel.” 

The situation of the Western zones of Ger- 
many is largely due to the fact that these in- 
dustrial districts have been cut off from their 
granaries in Eastern Germany. The end of 
zoning is obviously a first prerequisite for re- 
establishing a balanced economy in this region. 
But this, of course, does not suit the political 
aims of either side. Nor, in reality, are the 
Germans in the Eastern zone any better off, 
for, although the ground produces more food, 
it is largely consumed by the Russian occupa- 
tion forces, which feed off the land. 

The preoccupation of the Russian soldiers 
with looting, and the fantastic prices which 
they will give for German goods( the equiva- 
lent of £40 for a cheap watch), show indeed, 
that searcity and starvation do not end at the 
German frontier. It seems evident that in 
Russia itself conditions are so bad that the 
Russian army has little alternative but to con- 
sume the food which should keep the Germans 
from starving. 

Meanwhile, as starvation spreads from one 
end of Europe to the other, preparing a sec- 
ond generation of stunted children, food is 
being wasted in the classic pre-war manner in 
other parts of the world. According to 
Bevin’s admission, wheat is being fed to cattle 
in the United States and maize is being burnt 
in the Argentine. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the United States has declared a 
policy of reduced crops, because the American 
financiers have decided to sell their goods only 
for ready cash. So, in a world of ample sup- 
plies, tens of millions of people are starving, 
because of frontiers and financial barriers, 
military needs and restrictions on shipping, all 
the artificial necessities of states and ruling 
classes. Governments may pretend to seek 
solutions but the only real solution can come 
from a release of that natural solidarity of man 
with his suffering brothers which is artificially 
destroyed by national divisions in the interests 
of the rulers. 

The workers should not expect the govern- 
ment to do anything of its own accord, but 
should take direct action, by demonstrations 
and other means, to ensure that food does 
reach the German workers before it is too 
late. 
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CRUSHES EASTERN 1! 


The ink of the Peace terms, which were sup- 
posed to put an end to totalitarianism, was not 
yet dry when American, British, French and 
Dutch imperialisms hurried to take over the 
whip with which the Japanese people held the 
Indonesian and Indo-chinese under subjection. 

Though the size of the territories where the 
revolts are taking place cannot be compared with 
that of India, it would be a mistake to under- 
rate their importance. The Indonesian archi- 
pelago is thickly populated and counts 70 mil- 
lion inhabitants, of which 50 millions are in the 
island of Java. Of these only a quarter of a 
million are Europeans. 

What is more important, the Dutch East 
Indies produce a great proportion of essential 
commodities. Tribune gives the following 
figures: 40 per cent. of the world’s rubber, 17 
per cent. of its tin, 30 per cent. of palm oil, 30 
per cent. of copra, large quantities of petroleum, 
tea, sugar and coffee, and practically the total 
world output of quinine come from them, 


Dutch Imperialism 


The exploitation of Indonesian riches and 
Indonesian cheap labour has always been ex- 


- tremely profitable to Holland which got from it 


a yearly income of £40,000,000. This not only 
explains why the Dutch are anxious to maintain 
their hold on their colonies but also the interest 
shown by Britain and America. At present 
80 per cent. of the capital invested in the Dutch 
Indies comes from Holland. No doubt British 
and American capitalists would like to see their 
share of investments increased. By sending 
troops and armaments to crush the revolt they 
put the Dutch Government in their debt and 
pave the way to bigger investments. This is 
what one should understand by Attlee’s declara- 
tion that we have obligations towards our great 
Ally, Holland. It is also obvious that it is in 
the interests of British Imperialism to crush any 
movement of independence in Asia. Were the 
Indonesians to throw the Dutch out, the event 
would have tremendous repercussions in other 
colonial countries. Throughout the Far East 
the happenings in Java are closely watched. 
From Singapore to Sydney, large scale dockyard 
strikes have taken place in sympathy with the 
movement and a cable from India announces 
that: “Since Britain seems determined to use 
Indian troops and material for crushing Asiatic 
Freedom Movements, India feels- the time has 
come to use its national strength in answer. 
Nation-wide preparations are already under way 
for rendering succour to its brother-peoples”’. 
The campaign of lies and defamation which 
has accompanied the use of naked force in the 
Far East equals anything Goebbels might have 
ever engineered. The movement of national in- 
dependence has been represented as being hatched 
by the Japanese in spite of the fact that the 
Indonesian Republic was not established until 
August 17, 1945, that is to say, after Japanese 
surrender. ‘The National Movement was born 
as long ago as 1912 and organised revolts in 
1926 and 1927 which the Dutch repressed ruth- 
lessly. ‘The present nationalist leaders have all 
been imprisoned by the Dutch Government at 
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ior of the island, his only protection being 
apparently a Union Jack! 

Another argument used against the Indones- 
ians is that the Dutch government has offered 
self-government to the country in any case and 
that the Indonesians should therefore be good 
boys and they will get what they want. Similar 
promises were made after the last war and the 
Indonesians know what to expect from them, 
They fully realise that independence will not be 
given to them by the Dutch goevrnment or any 
other and that they have to get it by force if 
they want it. 

After six years of war for “democracy” the 
British Labour Government is using British and 
(supreme irony) Indian troops to suppress move- 
ments which fight for the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. The reasons given by the 
Government for doing so do not stand a minute 
examination as shown above. 


De Gaulle Speaks Out 


To expose the hypocrisy still further there is 
General de Gaulle’s declaration at the Press 
Conference in Washington on the 24th August, 
1945: “The position of France regarding Indo- 
China,” he said, “‘is very simple. France intends 
to recover her sovereignty over Indo-China. Of 
course, she also intends to introduce a new 
régime, but for us, sovereignty is the major ques- 
tion. Indo-China must have an Indo-Chinese 
Government, composed of Indo-Chinese as well 
as of Frenchmen residing in Indo-China, and 
presided over by the representative of France.” 

These are the intentions of France. The in- 
tentions of Britain are shown by the presence of 
Seaforth Highlanders shooting down Indonesians, 
America has not sent troops but has been send- 
ing ammunition as was admitted by Mr. Byrnes 
at his Press Conference in Washington on the 
24th October. He stated that “Britain and the 
Netherlands Government had been asked to strip 
United States emblems from all lend-lease equip- 
ment in Indonesia”. And Mr. Byrnes added 
cynically, “This was a matter of general policy 
applying throughout the world wherever lend- 
lease material was used if there was a political 
connotation in its use’. 


BACK THI 


By Our [ndusti 


The dominant note in the dockers’ strike has 
shifted away from the question of wages to the 
tense struggle between the unified strikers and 
the contentious trade union bureaucracy. ‘The 
present dispute seems likely to make a lasting 
mark and turning point in industrial history, 
There can be little or no doubt that the dockers 
are challenging the trades unions and the trades 
unions are conscious that this challenge, if suc- 
cessful, will throw the whole structure of their 
present organisation into the melting pot. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that this 


is not a revolution in outlook on the part of this 
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Ruhr only the miners get a sufficient ration. 





Labour Pays the Piper 


In the words of H. J. Laski, chairman of the 
Labour Party, “we have witnessed a revolution 
by consent.” According to Labour Party spokes- 
men, the new government were going to tolerate 
no sabotage or humbugging by the landlords, 
financiers or industrialists if they sought to 
obstruct the carrying out of the ‘socialising of 
the country.’ 


During the recent election campaign, and for 
years before, the socialist politicians, through 
press and platform, were preparing both the 
electors and their own plans for the emergency 
which we were told was sure to arise when a 
Labour government was returned to parliament 
and the millionaires attempted to flee the coun- 
try, taking their cash with them. Time and 
again we were warned of the inevitability of a 
major clash between the ‘Right’ and the ‘Left’. 


“ENEMIES OF CAPITALISM” 


Since the proletariat has returned the ‘enemies 
of capitalism’ to power, the words of the main 
contestants, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Governor of the Bank of England, should be 
worthy of comment. 

With eyes aflash and daggers drawn, Lord 
Catto, Bank of England’s almighty chief, stalks 
upon the scene to defend the honour of the ‘Old 
Lady’. Apparently taking his cue from the wily 
Mark Antony’s technique of reversing the odds, 
Lord Catto spoke in such a manner to his sup- 
porters at the Bank of England Court on Sep- 
tember 22nd, that he surely confounded the 
rebellious mob and 

“|. . brought encouragement to an audi- 
ence far beyond the handful of Bank proprie- 
tors who were present .. . perhaps it was the 
absence of any polemic note in Lord Catto’s 
remarks, and his unwillingness to be drawn 
into discussion on points raised by certain 
proprietors on the question of compensation, 
which particularly fostered the steadier feeling 
of confidence . . . Every excuse could have 
been made for an appreciable reaction in stock 
exchange values . .. yet it has been otherwise 
and nowhere more steady than in the vulner- 
able section of the market.” 

(Economist, 29/9/45). 


The historic battle date between the Bank and 
the Government was October 10th, 1945. Quot- 
ing the socialist government’s terms of surrender, 
the socialist Daily Herald (11/10/45) reports: 

“The present governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Lord Catto, will become the first boss 
of the old outfit with the new name. 

Generous provision is made for the 17,000 
stockholders—on this basis—the amount of 
the capital stock of the Bank of England now 
outstanding is £14,553,000. The annual gross 
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dividend on this stock has averaged 12% over 
the last 20 years. 

The bill provides that the amount of gov- 
ernment stock to be issued in compensation 
to any holder will be such that the annual 
interest is equal to that annual gross dividend. 

Therefore the stockholders are to be issued 
with £58,212,000 worth of government stock 
(four times their Bank holdings) which will 
bear interest at 3%. 

The State Bank will have a_ governor, 
deputy governor, and 16 directors in the place 
of the present 24... The whisper is circulat- 
ing that Sir Walter Citrine (the seditious rebel 
of the T.U.C.) is to become a director!” 


RAGGED BANK DIRECTORS! 


With this reversal may we now expect to wit- 
ness a hunger march of the ragged army of Bank 
Directors from Threadneedle Street to the East 
End? But, as one wit informed us, the new 
poor can always supplement their £58 million 
and 12% by working half a week for two quid 
at the Docks. 

Nevertheless, the financiers are not dismayed: 
as Mr. V. J. Burtt of the Daily Herald cheer- 
fully tells us, Mr. Campbell, chairman of the 
National Provincial Bank, stated on October 
10th: “Having read the Bill, I think the good 
relations which have always existed between the 
Treasury and the Bank of England and the joint 
stock banks are likely to continue.” These crafty 
financiers are not idle dreamers when they state 
with one accord that there is no real difference 
between the Socialist and the Conservative; at 
least from their standpoint they know what they 
are talking about. True, their argument carries 
£58 million worth of conviction behind it. Hugh 
Dalton certainly supports their contention. He 
pays this tribute: “The Bank of England has 
been a very good show.” “That is why,” he 
said, “stockholders are to receive £400 of 3% 
government stock in the place of £100 Bank 
stock (12%)” .. . It should be remembered 
that the Socialist Chancellor is not one of the 
exploited masses. 

On the surface of things, three conclusions can 
be drawn. 

(1) The financiers have won over to the cause 
of the suffering exploited masses and are now 
self-sacrificing in the common struggle for work- 
ers’ emancipation. 

(2) The Labour Government are seeking col- 
laboration and friendship of the capitalists. in 
order to operate a capitalist society and incident- 
ally to assure the socialist politicians’ artificial 
positions of power. Dalton will soak the tax- 
payer to pay the capitalist piper. Using the 
Bank Nationalisation _Bill as the bargaining 
ground, he will invest these millions in ‘Gold 


August 17, 1945, that is to say, after Japanese 
surrender. ‘The National Movement was born 
as long ago as 1912 and organised revolts in 
1926 and 1927 which the Dutch repressed ruth- 
lessly. The present nationalist leaders have all 
been imprisoned by the Dutch Government at 
various times. 


Atrocity Tales Again! 


The other lie is that British troops were used 
in order to protect Dutch civilian internees and 
prisoners of war against the violence of the 
extremists. The Japanese suddenly became the 
guardian angels of the Dutch, while blood- 
curdling stories of atrocities by Indonesians were 
published in the newspapers. The News of the 
World reporter cabled from Batavia, “In towns 
and villages, in remote little homes millions in 
Java to-night are lying awake in terror, praying 
for the speedy arrival of British troops. Order 
has broken down. The only law is that of the 
mob, the gun and the knife. Ordinary human 
decency has been cast aside . . . 50,000 Dutch 
women and children, interned under Japanese 
rule are at the mercy of crazed natives”. When 
one remembers that the total white population in 
Indonesia is half a million as against 70 million 
Indonesians one will realise that the “crazed 
natives” must be behaving pretty well since the 
casualties among the whites have been very 
small. The same correspondent who gives such 


a lurid picture of conditions in Java says later 
that he has made a 100 mile trip into the inter- 





Pots Inc.’ with the hope of getting a return in 
the form of permissive good temper. Even in 
these difficult times it is surprising how preg- 
nable the most hard-livered capitalist can become 
if he is offered a few million quid. 


DEFENDING THE PRESENT ORDER 


Without the capitalists’ consent no govern- 
ment could successfully run a capitalist society 
unless fundamental political and social changes 
were instituted, but then all these existing insti- 
tutions would become redundant and disappear. 
The socialists have pledged themselves to defend 
the present social order and constitution which 
has been so painstakingly built up in the inter- 
ests of a wealthy and mainly idle minority. 
Should this disappear, not only would the mil- 
lionaire lose his cash but the politician would 
lose his political fortune. Both wince at the 
very prospect, and, faced with a real challenge, 
both will be equally vindictive. 

Most of the evidence goes to support the third 
conclusion, which is that the capitalists, recog- 
nising the dangerous threat to their position by 
a dissatisfied population, and foreseeing probable 
insurrections against the old and unjust order, 
welcome the nationalisation bill as a means of 
protection. 

Set the present Labour Party programme for 
nationalisation in the uneasy economic and social 
background, and the reason for the willingness 
of the financier to co-operate with the socialist 
is not at all surprising. 

(continued on p. 4) 


are challenging the trades unions and the trades 
unions are conscious that this challenge, if suc» 
cessful, will throw the whole structure of their 
present organisation into the melting pot. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that this 
is not a revolution in outlook on the part of this 
section of the workers. ‘The dockers, while re« 
pudiating the authority of the trades unions 
leadership in no uncertain manner, are carrying 
on the same struggle which has gone on now for 
three generations. Not now, nor in the past, 
have they chosen their opponents as part of a 
conceived policy to free themselves completely 
from exploitation; rather would it be true to 
say that their opponents have chosen themselves 
by virtue of their unequal position in society. 

The present strike of the 50,000 dockers has 
exposed the whole set-up of the T.U. leadership 
to be farcical. At last the ground is shown 
on which the workers must hammer out their 
resolutions. 

A schoolboy would expect that trades union 
leaders are holding such positions because of 
their anxicty and ability to act as spokesmen 
for the workers. The workers, through trade 
union contributions, pay these leaders large 
salaries running well into four figures to carry 
out just that job. The dockers, right throughout 
the country, are united almost to a man in 
the present dispute, and they have very real and 
urgent grievances. But the facts are now that 
the workers are travelling in one direction, and 
the leaders in another. ‘Trade union officials are 
becoming rulers without the backing of the 
membership. Whereas the T.U. leaders have 
become the virtual overlords in a state capitalist 
society the members of their trades unions, par- 
ticularly during disputes, have been forced t 
repudiate the bureaucrats at the top. Thes« 
leaders who were once designated the servant: 
of the workers, are proving themselves th« 
greatest barrier to workers’ emancipation. With 
what pride Mr. Charles Dukes, successor t¢ 
Bevin in the Transport and General Workers 
Union and chairman of the T.U.C., speaking a 
Southport on October 11th said: “Democracy i; 
on trial in England. Trades Union movement: 
could make or break the Government”—a perti- 
nent statement from Mr. Dukes, and probably 
uttered in all sincerity, but he interprets demo: 
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German People 


The rest of the people, the unemployed 
workers of all the great steel factories, arc 
living on a starvation level, without fuel. 
According to the News Chronicle (29.10.45), 
the discontent over the food question in this 
district is becoming acute. 

“British officers say that they are pre- 
pared for widespread disorder any time 
after Christmas. Politics or anti-British 
fecling have nothing to do with the crisis. 
It is just hunger and shortage of fuel.” 

The situation of the Western zones of Ger- 
many is largely due to the fact that these in- 
dustrial districts have been cut off from their 
firanarics in Eastern Germany. The end of 
zoning is obviously a first prerequisite for re- 
establishing a balanced economy in this region. 
But this, of course, does not suit the political 
aims of either side. Nor, in reality, are the 
Germans in the Eastern zone any better off, 
for, although the ground produces more food, 
it is largely consumed by the Russian occupa- 
tion forces, which feed off the land. 

The preoccupation of the Russian soldiers 
with looting, and the fantastic prices which 
they will give for German goods( the equiva- 
lent of £40 for a cheap watch), show indeed, 
that scarcity and starvation do not end at the 
German frontier. It seems evident that in 
Russia itself conditions are so bad that the 
Russian army has little alternative but to con- 
sume the food which should keep the Germans 
from starving. 
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The ink of the Peace terms, which were sup- 
posed to put an end to totalitarianism, was not 
yet dry when American, British, French and 
Dutch imperialisms hurried to take over the 
whip with which the Japanese people held the 
Indonesian and Indo-chinese under subjection. 

Though the size of the territories where the 
revolts are taking place cannot be compared with 
that of India, it would be a mistake to under- 
rate their importance. The Indonesian archi- 
pelago is thickly populated and counts 70 mil- 
lion inhabitants, of which 50 millions are in the 
island of Java. Of these only a quarter of a 
million are Europeans. 

What is more important, the Dutch East 
Indies produce a great proportion of essential 
commodities. Tribune gives the following 
figures: 40 per cent. of the world’s rubber, 17 
per cent. of its tin, 30 per cent. of palm oil, 30 
per cent. of copra, large quantities of petroleum, 
tea, sugar and coffee, and practically the total 
world output of quinine come from them. 


Dutch Imperialism 


The exploitation of Indonesian riches and 
Indonesian cheap labour has always been. ex- 


- tremely profitable to Holland which got from it 


a yearly income of £40,000,000. This not only 
explains why the Dutch are anxious to maintain 
their hold on their colonies but also the interest 
shown by Britain and America. At present 
80 per cent. of the capital invested in the Dutch 
Indies comes from Holland. No doubt British 
and American capitalists would like to see their 
share of investments increased. By sending 
troops and armaments to crush the revolt they 
put the Dutch Government in their debt and 
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ior of the island, his only protection being 
apparently a Union Jack! 

Another argument used against the Indones- 
ians is that the Dutch government has offered 
self-government to the country in any case and 
that the Indonesians should therefore be good 
boys and they will get what they want. Similar 
promises were made after the last war and the 
Indonesians know what to expect from them. 
They fully realise that independence will not be 
given to them by the Dutch goevrnment or any 
other and that they have to get it by force if 
they want it. 

After six years of war for “democracy” the 
British Labour Government is using British and 
(supreme irony) Indian troops to suppress move- 
ments which fight for the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. The reasons given by the 
Government for doing so do not stand a minute 
examination as shown above. 


De Gaulle Speaks Out 


To expose the hypocrisy still further there is 
General de Gaulle’s declaration at the Press 
Conference in Washington on the 24th August, 
1945: “The position of France regarding Indo- 
China,”’ he said, “is very simple. France intends 
to recover her sovereignty over Indo-China. Of 
course, she also intends to introduce a new 
régime, but for us, sovereignty is the major ques- 
tion. Indo-China must have an Indo-Chinese 
Government, composed of Indo-Chinese as well 
as of Frenchmen residing in Indo-China, and 
presided over by the representative of France.” 

These are the intentions of France. The in- 
tentions of Britain are shown by the presence of 
Seaforth Highlanders shooting down Indonesians. 


While American bullets were shooting down 
Indonesians, President Truman announced the 
12 fundamental points of U.S. foreign policy. 
Point 4 reads: 

“We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be permit- 
ted to choose their own form of government 
by their own freely expressed choice without 
interference from any foreign source. ‘This is 
true in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, as well 
as in the Western Hemisphere.” 

This blatant piece of hypocrisy was skipped 
by the B.B.C. in their broadcast of the 12 points; 
it was too much even for the B.B.C.! 


Labour Politicians Condone 


Imperialism 

The Labour government has shown that it will 
pursue an imperialist policy worthy of any Tory 
government. The Trade Union Congress in 
Paris has shown that the Trade Unions of the 
home countries share the imperialist aims of their 
governments and look with hostility on the 
Trade Unions of colonial countries when those 
show aspirations towards independence. ‘The 
Communist Party adopts an anti-imperialist 
policy merely when it suits Russia. It is anti- 
imperialist as far as the Far East is concerned 
and Mr. Togliatti, the Communist Minister of 
Justice in Italy, declared that her colonies have 
always been a liability to Italy and that they 
should be relinquished, but a few days afterwards 
Russia announced that she wanted to co-operate 
in the administration of Italian colonies! 

The British Government attacks French im- 
perialism in Syria but defends it in Indo-China. 
Moscow attacks Dutch imperialism but wants its 
share of Italian colonies. Freedom acquires .a 
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erman People 


1 rest of the people, the unemployed 
wkers of all the great stecl factories, are 
ing on a_ starvation level, without fuel. 
scording to the News Chronicle (29.10.45), 
« discontent over the food question in this 
strict is becoming acute. 

“British officers say that they are pre- 
pared for widespread disorder any time 
after Christmas. Politics or anti-British 
fecling have nothing to do with the crisis. 
It is just hunger and shortage of fuel.” 

The situation of the Western zones of Ger- 
any is largely due to the fact that these in- 
istrial districts have been cut off from their 
anaries in Eastern Germany. The end of 
ning is obviously a first prerequisite for re- 
tablishing a balanced economy in this region. 
it this, of course, does not suit the political 
ms of either side. Nor, in reality, are the 
srmans in the Eastern zone any better off, 
r, although the ground produces more food, 
is largely consumed by the Russian occupa- 
yn forces, which feed off the land. 

The preoccupation of the Russian soldiers 
ith looting, and the fantastic prices which 
ey will give for German goods( the equiva- 
nt of £40 for a cheap watch), show indeed, 
at searcity and starvation do not end at the 
erman frontier. It seems evident that in 
ussia itself conditions are so bad that the 
ussian army has little alternative but to con- 
me the food which should keep the Germans 
om starving. 

Meanwhile, as starvation spreads from one 
id of Europe to the other, preparing a sec- 
id generation of stunted children, food is 
‘ing wasted in the classic pre-war manner in 
her parts of the world. According to 
evin’s admission, wheat is being fed to cattle 
the United States and maize is being burnt 
the Argentine. The Secretary of Agricul- 
re for the United States has declared a 
jlicy of reduced crops, because the American 
nanciers have decided to sell their goods only 
"ready cash. So, in a world of ample sup- 
ies, tens of millions of people are starving, 
soause of frontiers and financial barriers, 
jlitary needs and restrictions on shipping, all 
© artificial necessities of states and ruling 
asses. Governments may pretend to seek 
lutions but the only real solution can come 
om a release of that natural solidarity of man 
ith his suffering brothers which is artificially 
satroyed by national divisions in the interests 
| the rulers. 

The workers should not expect the govern- 
ent to do anything of its own accord, but 
would take direct action, by demonstrations 
nd other means, to ensure that food does 
‘ach the German workers before it is too 
ite. 


al 


The ink of the Peace terms, which were sup- 
posed to put an end to totalitarianism, was not 
yet dry when American, British, French and 
Dutch imperialisms hurried to take over the 
whip with which the Japanese people held the 
Indonesian and Indo-chinese under subjection. 

Though the size of the territories where the 
revolts are taking place cannot be compared with 
that of India, it would be a mistake to under- 
rate their importance. The Indonesian _archi- 
pelago is thickly populated and counts 70 mil- 
lion inhabitants, of which 50 millions are in the 
island of Java. Of these only a quarter of a 
million are Europeans. 

What is more important, the Dutch East 
Indies produce a great proportion of essential 
commodities. Tribune gives the following 
figures: 40 per cent. of the world’s rubber, 17 
per cent. of its tin, 30 per cent. of palm oil, 30 
per cent. of copra, large quantities of petroleum, 
tea, sugar and coffee, and practically the total 
world output of quinine come from them. 


Dutch Imperialism 


The exploitation of Indonesian riches and 
Indonesian cheap labour has always been ex- 


- tremely profitable to Holland which got from it 


a yearly income of £40,000,000. This not only 
explains why the Dutch are anxious to maintain 
their hold on their colonies but also the interest 
shown by Britain and America. At present 
80 per cent. of the capital invested in the Dutch 
Indies comes from Holland. No doubt British 
and American capitalists would like to see their 
share of investments increased. By sending 
troops and armaments to crush the revolt they 
put the Dutch Government in their debt and 
pave the way to bigger investments. This is 
what one should understand by Attlee’s declara- 
tion that we have obligations towards our great 
Ally, Holland. It is also obvious that it is in 
the interests of British Imperialism to crush any 
movement of independence in Asia. Were the 
Indonesians to throw the Dutch out, the event 
would have tremendous repercussions in other 
colonial countries. Throughout the Far East 
the happenings in Java are closely watched. 
From Singapore to Sydney, large scale dockyard 
strikes have taken place in sympathy with the 
movement and a cable from India announces 
that: “Since Britain seems determined to use 
Indian troops and material for crushing Asiatic 
Freedom Movements, India feels: the time has 
come to use its national strength in answer. 
Nation-wide preparations are already under way 
for rendering succour to its brother-peoples”. 
The campaign of lies and defamation which 
has accompanied the use of naked force in the 
Far East equals anything Goebbels might have 
ever engineered. ‘The movement of national in- 
dependence has been represented as being hatched 
by the Japanese in spite of the fact that the 
Indonesian Republic was not established until 
August 17, 1945, that is to say, after Japanese 
surrender. ‘The National Movement was born 
as long ago as 1912 and organised revolts in 
1926 and 1927 which the Dutch repressed ruth- 
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ior of the island, his only protection being 
apparently a Union Jack! 

Another argument used against the Indones- 
ians is that the Dutch government has offered 
self-government to the country in any case and 
that the Indonesians should therefore be good 
boys and they will get what they want. Similar 
promises were made after the last war and the 
Indonesians know what to expect from them. 
They fully realise that independence will not be 
given to them by the Dutch goevrnment or any 
other and that they have to get it by force if 
they want it. 

After six years of war for “democracy” the 
British Labour Government is using British and 
(supreme irony) Indian troops to suppress move- 
ments which fight for the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. The reasons given by the 
Government for doing so do not stand a minute 
examination as shown above. 


De Gaulle Speaks Out 


To expose the hypocrisy still further there is 
General de Gaulle’s declaration at the Press 
Conference in Washington on the 24th August, 
1945: “The position of France regarding Indo- 
China,” he said, “is very simple. France intends 
to recover her sovereignty over Indo-China. Of 
course, she also intends to introduce a new 
régime, but for us, sovereignty is the major ques- 
tion. Indo-China must have an Indo-Chinese 
Government, composed of Indo-Chinese as well 
as of Frenchmen residing in Indo-China, and 
presided over by the representative of France.” 

These are the intentions of France. The in- 
tentions of Britain are shown by the presence of 
Seaforth Highlanders shooting down Indonesians. 
America has not sent troops but has been send- 
ing ammunition as was admitted by Mr. Byrnes 
at his Press Conference in Washington on the 
24th October. He stated that “Britain and the 
Netherlands Government had been asked to strip 
United States emblems from all lend-lease equip- 
ment in Indonesia”. And Mr. Byrnes added 
cynically, “This was a matter of general policy 
applying throughout the world wherever lend- 
lease material was used if there was a political 
connotation in its use”. 





While American bullets were shooting down 
Indonesians, President Truman announced the 
12 fundamental points of U.S. foreign policy. 
Point 4 reads: 

“We believe that all peoples who are pre- 
pared for self-government should be permit- 
ted to choose their own form of government 
by their own freely expressed choice without 
interference from any foreign source. ‘This is 
true in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, as well 
as in the Western Hemisphere.” 

This blatant piece of hypocrisy was skipped 
by the B.B.C. in their broadcast of the 12 points; 
it was too much even for the B.B.C.! 


Labour Politicians Condone 


Imperialism 

The Labour government has shown that it will 
pursue an imperialist policy worthy of any ‘Tory 
government. The Trade Union Congress in 
Paris has shown that the Trade Unions of the 
home countries share the imperialist aims of their 
governments and look with hostility on the 
Trade Unions of colonial countries when those 
show aspirations towards independence. The 
Communist Party adopts an  anti-imperialist 
policy merely when it suits Russia. It is anti- 
imperialist as far as the Far East is concerned 
and Mr. Togliatti, the Communist Minister of 
Justice in Italy, declared that her colonies have 
always been a liability to Italy and that they 
should be relinquished, but a few days afterwards 
Russia announced that she wanted to co-operate 
in the administration of Italian colonies! 

The British Government attacks French im- 
perialism in Syria but defends it in Indo-China. 
Moscow attacks Dutch imperialism but wants its 
share of Italian colonies. Freedom acquires .a 
different meaning whether it is a question of 
acquiring petrol interests or of defending rubber 
plantations. 

The war in the Far East does not only dis- 
prove all the lofty idealism for which the present 
war is supposed to have been fought. It is the 
beginning of a new and fiercer war which will 
bring mass destruction among the colonial people 
as well as ourselves. Will millions of people 
again be sacrificed for rubber, tin, sugar, petrol 
and tea interests? 





BACK THE DOCKER 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


The dominant note in the dockers’ strike has 
shifted away from the question of wages to the 
tense struggle between the unified strikers and 
the contentious trade union bureaucracy. The 
present dispute seems likely to make a lasting 
mark and turning point in industrial history. 
There can be little or no doubt that the dockers 
are challenging the trades unions and the trades 
unions are conscious that this challenge, if suc- 
cessful, will throw the whole structure of their 
present organisation into the melting pot. 


cracy in a strange fashion, and at great variance 
with the workers’ definition. 

It should be pointed out to the T.U.C. that 
justification for strikes does not originate from 
Transport House but en the wharves, in fac- 
tories, and on the job... The fundamental 
determination to withdraw labour springs from 
bad working conditions, low wages and the en- 
vironment in which the workers sweat their 
insides out. If the labour politicians and trades 
unions decide the legality of strikes for political 
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dividend on this stock has averaged 12% over 
the last 20 years. 

The bill provides that the amount of gov- 
ernment stock to be issued in compensation 
to any holder will be such that the annual 
interest is equal to that annual gross dividend. 

Therefore the stockholders are to be issued 
with £58,212,000 worth of government stock 
(four times their Bank holdings) which will 
bear interest at 3%. 

The State Bank will have a governor, 
deputy governor, and 16 directors in the place 
of the present 24.. The whisper is circulat- 
ing that Sir Walter Citrine (the seditious rebel 
of the T.U.C.) is to become a director!” 


RAGGED BANK DIRECTORS! 


With this reversal may we now expect to wit- 
ness a hunger march of the ragged army of Bank 
Directors from Threadneedle Street to the East 
ind? But, as one wit informed us, the new 
poor can always supplement their £58 million 
and 12% by working half a week for two quid 
at the Docks. 

Nevertheless, the financiers are not dismayed: 
as Mr. V. J. Burtt of the Daily Herald cheer- 
fully tells us, Mr. Campbell, chairman of the 
National Provincial Bank, stated on October 
10th: “Having read the Bill, I think the good 
relations which have always existed between the 
Treasury and the Bank of England and the joint 
stock banks are likely to continue.” These crafty 
financiers are not idle dreamers when they state 
with one accord that there is no real difference 
between the Socialist and the Conservative; at 
least from their standpoint they know what they 
are talking about. ‘True, their argument carries 
£58 million worth of conviction behind it. Hugh 
Dalton certainly supports their contention. He 
pays this tribute: ‘The Bank of England has 
been a very good show.” “That is why,” he 
said, “stockholders are to receive £400 of 3% 
government stock in the place of £100 Bank 
stock (12%)” .. . It should be remembered 
that the Socialist Chancellor is not one of the 
exploited masses. 

On the surface of things, three conclusions can 
be drawn. 

(1) The financiers have won over to the cause 
of the suffering exploited masses and are now 
self-sacrificing in the common struggle for work- 
ers’ emancipation. 

(2) The Labour Government are seeking col- 
laboration and friendship of the capitalists. in 
order to operate a capitalist society and incident- 
ally to assure the socialist politicians’ artificial 
positions of power. Dalton will soak the tax- 
se to pay the capitalist piper. Using the 

ank Nationalisation Bill as the bargaining 
ground, he will invest these millions in ‘Gold 





August 17, 1945, that is to say, after Japanese 
surrender. ‘The National Movement was born 
as long ago as 1912 and organised revolts in 
1926 and 1927 which the Dutch repressed ruth- 
lessly. The present nationalist leaders have all 
been imprisoned by the Dutch Government at 
various times. 


Atrocity Tales Again! 


The other lie is that British troops were used 
in order to protect Dutch civilian internees and 
prisoners of war against the violence of the 
extremists. The Japanese suddenly became the 
guardian angels of the Dutch, while blood- 
curdling stories of atrocities by Indonesians were 
published in the newspapers. The News of the 
World reporter cabled from Batavia, “In towns 
and villages, in remote little homes millions in 
Java to-night are lying awake in terror, praying 
for the speedy arrival of British troops. Order 
has broken down. The only law is that of the 
mob, the gun and the knife. Ordinary human 
decency has been cast aside . . . 50,000 Dutch 
women and children, interned under Japanese 
rule are: at the mercy of crazed natives”. When 
one remembers that the total white population in 
Indonesia is half a million as against 70 million 
Indonesians one will realise that the ‘crazed 
natives” must be behaving pretty well since the 
casualties among the whites have been very 
small. The same correspondent who gives such 


a lurid picture of conditions in Java says later 
that he has made a 100 mile trip into the inter- 





Pots Inc.’ with the hope of getting a return in 
the form of permissive good temper. Even in 
these difficult times it is surprising how preg- 
nable the most hard-livered capitalist can become 
if he is offered a few million quid. 


DEFENDING THE PRESENT ORDER 


Without the capitalists’ consent no govern- 
ment could successfully run a capitalist society 
unless fundamental political and social changes 
were instituted, but then all these existing insti- 
tutions would become redundant and disappear. 
The socialists have pledged themselves to defend 
the present social order and constitution which 
has been so painstakingly built up in the inter- 
ests of a wealthy and mainly idle minority. 
Should this disappear, not only would the mil- 
lionaire lose his cash but the politician would 
lose his political fortune. Both wince at the 
very prospect, and, faced with a real challenge, 
both will be equally vindictive. 

Most of the evidence goes to support the third 
conclusion, which is that the capitalists, recog- 
nising the dangerous threat to their position by 
a dissatisfied population, and foreseeing probable 
insurrections against the old and unjust order, 
welcome the nationalisation bill as a means of 
protection. 

Set the present Labour Party programme for 
nationalisation in the uneasy economic and social 
background, and the reason for the willingness 
of the financier to co-operate with the socialist 
is not at all surprising. 

(continued on p. 4) 


are challenging the trades unions and the trades 
unions are conscious that this challenge, if suc- 
cessful, will throw the whole structure of their 
present organisation into the melting pot. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that this 
is not a revolution in outlook on the part of this 
section of the workers. The dockers, while re- 
pudiating the authority of the trades unions 
leadership in no uncertain manner, are carrying 
on the same struggle which has gone on now for 
three generations. Not now, nor in the past, 
have they chosen their opponents as part of a 
conceived policy to free themselves completely 
from exploitation; rather would it be true to 
say that their opponents have chosen themselves 
by virtue of their unequal position in society. 

The present strike of the 50,000 dockers has 
exposed the whole set-up of the T.U. leadership 
to be farcical. At last the ground is shown 
on which the workers must hammer out their 
resolutions. 

A schoolboy would expect that trades union 
leaders are holding such positions because of 
their anxiety and ability to act as spokesmen 
for the workers. The workers, through trade 
union contributions, pay these leaders large 
salaries running well into four figures to carry 
out just that job. The dockers, right throughout 
the country, are united almost to a man in 
the present dispute, and they have very real and 
urgent grievances. But the facts are now that 
the workers are travelling in one direction, and 
the leaders in another. ‘Trade union officials are 
becoming rulers without the backing of the 
membership. Whereas the T.U. leaders have 
become the virtual overlords in a state capitalist 
society the members of their trades unions, par- 
ticularly during disputes, have been forced to 
repudiate the bureaucrats at the top. These 
leaders who were once designated the servants 
of the workers, are proving themselves the 
greatest barrier to workers’ emancipation. With 
what pride Mr. Charles Dukes, successor to 
Bevin in the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and chairman of the T.U.C., speaking at 
Southport on October 11th said: “Democracy is 
on trial in England. Trades Union movements 
could make or break the Government”—a perti- 
nent statement from Mr. Dukes, and probably 
uttered in all sincerity, but he interprets demo- 


bad working conditions, low wages and the en- 
vironment in which the workers sweat. their 
insides out. If the labour politicians and trades 
unions decide the legality of strikes for political 
considerations, with their guidance taken from 
the State lawbooks, then they have a funda- 
mental difference to settle with the workers. 

Let us set the pace by the alleged statement 
by ‘Comrade’ Donovan, T. & G.W.U., Docks 
Section, ambiguously described by the Daily 
Herald (15/10/45) as the union’s spokesman. 
The negotiations, Mr. Donovan was quoted as 
saying, would “take place in respect of the men 
who had indicated their intention of being 
represented by the union. If some of the dock- 
ers still repudiate the Union Leaders they must 
accept the position that they are not parties to 
the discussion.” (Evening Standard, 17/10/45). 

This is only comparable with the statement of 
a Tory spokesman, Col. Thornton-Kemsley, who 
in Parliament “asked the Minister of Labour if 
he will arrange for ration cards be to withdrawn, 
after due warning, from all workers who strike 
without trade union authority and in defiance 
of Government advice.” (Hansard, 18/10/45). 
In effect the same threat—surrender or starve. 

Mr. Shinwell, Labour Minister of Fuel and 
Power: “One thing that disturbs me is the num- 
ber of disputes in this industry (coal). For that 
matter there are too many disputes of this kind 
in other industries... There is no justification 
for unofficial stoppages or lightning strikes.” 
(Star, 12/10/45). 

For Mr. Shinwell’s benefit may we remind 
him that the workers dislike strikes, bringing 
with them as they do periods of deprivation and 
hardship. Obviously, they like even less the 
conditions which compel them to strike. 

The editorial of the Daily Herald (13/10/45) 
“agrees with the Minister of Labour (Mr. Isaacs) 
that the strike is unjustified . . . unconstitutional 
methods . . . weaken the authority of the unions 
in the eyes of the employers and the country’. 

But in reality the unions are weakened because 
the men have lost faith in their reactionary 
leaders and the elaborate machinery of negotia- 
tion which has become hamstrung in the interests 
of the politicians and the employers. 

The Labour Government recognise the battle 

Continued on p. 4, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


LIBERTARIAN THOUGHT 


The concepts of liberty and socialism have 
one thing in common—they have experienced 
limitless degradation. Liberty is on the lips of 
all those concerned with politics, and usually 
means mass psychosis, the subjugation of the 
individual to war and _ senseless destruction. 
Socialism has become the slogan of any kind of 
business, and under its flag sail all who need 
large masses for their enterprises. 

Before occupying ourselves with the libertarian 
tendencies in the history of socialism, it is 
necessary that we should be clear about the 
original and. true meaning of liberty and 
socialism. Out of elementary human _ needs 
arises freedom, the need to be oneself only, to 
breathe freely, to develop and expand freely, to 
live one’s life unimpeded by regulations and 
laws imposed from without. The -need for 
freedom is found to be the generating power 
of all historical movements, because liberty is a 
necessity for which humanity has to combat 
incessantly. 

Socialism is equally such a human necessity, 
because man can live only in society. He has 
to rely spiritually and materially on fusion and 
community with others; as an isolated individual 
he is nothing. Beings who find their fulfilment 
as hermits are exceptions. Our socialism, in a 
narrower sense, is the form of society which we 
want to substitute for society-murdering capital- 
ism, and it originates from our longing towards 
a permanent order of communal living, some- 
thing which man has been seeking through the 
ages and for which he has always fought. 

Liberty And Socialism 

How’ do liberty and socialism compare with 
each other? There are trends of thought which 
regard them as eternal opposites, as two poles 
between which human life enfolds itself. Some 
believe that they can relinquish socialism in the 
name of freedom. Those are the extreme 
liberals. ‘Every man for himself” is their thesis. 
But their liberty exists only for a small exalted 
stratum. Even for those, it is not firmly 
established, but is rather confronted by the double 
threat of the excluded mass of the people on the 
one side and on the other by the state-employed 
guardians for the suppression of that same mass, 
which has been demonstrated drastically in the 
history of liberal freedom. 

On the other hand, the authoritarian socialists 
are seeking to make socialism real without 
freedom. But the society which they create is 
only an external or mechanical one; the union is 
not natural or spiritual, but an artificial, forced 
union. A society which would satisfy the inner 
social inclinations of its members cannot thrive 
in prison air. Besides, the desire of each indivi- 
dual for freedom makes the permanence of this 


Peter Kropotkin tried to prove the same 
thoughts: through natural science, in his well 
known book on Mutual Aid in the animal and 
human world. The natural condition of man 
is not the war of all against all, but in each 
living being lies the seed of solidarity, which 
develops to the same extent as individuality 
and freedom. 


The Trend Towards Freedom 


If we retrace the history of socialism, we 
discover, besides the authoritarian tendencies, 
which attempt to achieve social harmony by 
means of divine and state laws and maintain it 
by the help of armed authority, libertarian ten- 
dencies which rely solely on the single individual, 
Thus beside Plato, who can be called rightly the 
father of ‘authoritarian socialism, Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic school. Plato proceeds 
from the idea and the divide law. In his 
communistic Republic, the single individual is 
nothing, the hierarchy of official philosophy all. 
Every detail of life is to be regulated from above. 
Children are to be educated by the state, and 
not even the choice of the marriage partner will 
be left to the individual. On the other hand, 
for the Stoic only the individual soul counts, as 
the beginning and end of all social life; his social 
ideal is a voluntary community without state or 
laws. 

The same parallel can be drawn with the 
communist heretic movement of the middle ages. 
Beside the strictly dualist, law-destroying Catha- 
rists, there are definite individualistic tendencies, 
in which a pantheistic mysticism permits every 
one to recognise the binding link of every soul 
with God, and which thus avoids and fights 
against any kind of political or dogmatic coercion 
(e.g. Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit in 
the 13th Century, Peter Chelicki’s Bohemian 
and Moravian Brothers, etc.) 

The right of individualism was extolled more 
strongly in the Renaissance. Besides the 
endeavour towards freedom, there is also 
apparent in the great thinkers of that time a 
definite social bent, which receives expression in 
sketches of ideal societies such as Sir Thomas 
More’s famous Utopia, from which the name 
has been derived. Here also we find opposed 
opinions about liberty, about the relation between 
individual and community. Humanism and 
natural philosophy (Giordano Bruno) promoted 





libertarian social perception, whereas the dualism 
of the reformation-theology prepared for the 
modern concept of the state with all its brutality. 


The Renaissance 

We can point to Francois Rabelais and 
Etienne de la Boétie as precursors of anarchism. 
Rabelais describes his Abbey of Theléme as “a 
society unimpeded by laws and regulations.” 

“All their life was spent not in laws, statutes 
or rules, but according to their own free will 
and pleasure. They rose out of their beds 
when they thought good: they did eat, drink, 
labour, sleep, when they had a mind to it, 
and were disposed for it. None did awake 
them, none did offer to constrain them to eat, 
drink, nor to do any other thing. In all their 
rule, and strictest tie of their order, there was 
but one clause to be observed, DO WHAT 
YOU WILL. Because men that are free, 
well-born, well-bred and conversant in honest 
companies, have naturally an instinct and 
spur that prompteth them into virtuous actions 
and withdraws them from vice, which is called 
honour. Those same men, when by base sub- 
jection and constraint they are brought under 
and kept down, turn aside from that noble 
disposition, by which they formerly were 
inclined to virtue, to shake off and break that 
bond of servitude, wherein they are so 
tyrannously enslaved; for it is agreeable with 
the nature of man to long after things for- 
bidden and to desire what is denied us. 

By this liberty they entered into a very 
laudable emulation, to do all of them what 
they saw did please one.” 

If the humanist scientist remains in the aristo- 
cratic milieu, we hear Etienne de la Boétie 
sound the revolutionary trumpets at the occasion 
of the persecution of the Huguenots. The actual 
title of his essay was Of Voluntary Bondage. 
After he had sung the praise of liberty, a benefit 
so great that if it disappeared all evil would 
triumph, he continued. 

“To have freedom one must desire it... 
I do not wish that you should overthrow the 
tyrant, but simply that you should not support 
him any more, and you will then see him 
tumble and break like a colossus bereft of its 
base.” H. KOECHLIN. 

(Translated by I.R.) 
(To be continued). 
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Freneh Comment 


Results and 
of the Gene 


By our Fren 


At last they have taken place, these sacred 
elections! Let us be glad to see them ended, 
for if the French people had been submitted 
still longer to the bewildering propaganda of 
yes-yes, yes-no, no-no, etc., it is probable that 
many of them would have finished by becoming 
mad. But what are we to think of the results? 
Already, the newspapers have told us that 
France henceforward possesses three great parties, 
almost equal in their numbers of deputies, 
which the great French press already calls the 
“Big Three” (three too many!); that the old 
Radical Socialist party has suffered a crushing 
defeat, as also have the groups of the extreme 
Right; and, finally, that the enthusiasm with 
which the French people have fulfilled their 
“civic duty” in going almost without exception 
to the polling booth, augurs well both for the 
rebirth of democracy in Europe, and for the 
future of a great nation. Of course, such a 
summary presentation of the facts calls for 
supplementary comments. 

The success of the Communist Party is beyond 
dispute. It is indeed remarkable that it should 
be the largest party (by a few seats it is true) 
in a country where, only a few years ago, the 
very word “communist” brought a shudder to 
a great mass of people, of whom many belonged 
to the working class. But here two remarks 
must be made. The first is that the Communist 
Party disposes of a propaganda fund infinitely 
superior to that of the other parties (it is 
estimated, and seems true, that the party has 
spent on electoral propaganda several hundred 
million francs). This is indeed not negligible, 
And the second remark, much the more impor- 
tant, is that the policy of the Communist Party 
of to-day has only the most distant affinity with 
that of the former Communist Party. These 
anti-militarists of yesterday are now “patriots” 
to an absurd degree, even so far as to find 
insufficient the proposals of de Gaulle for the 
future “strong French army”; these collectivists 
are the defenders of small property (an attitude 
which in France possesses much political value); 
these “enemies of God” of former days now 
affirm solemnly their sympathies towards the 
Catholic workers. Add to all that their unde« 
niable dynamism, their prodigious tactical and 
demagogic skill, their violence of speech which 











between which human Iife enfolds itself, Some 
believe that they can relinquish socialism in the 
name of freedom. Those are the extreme 
liberals. “Every man for himself” is their thesis. 
But their liberty exists only for a small exalted 
stratum. Even for those, it is not firmly 
established, but is rather confronted by the double 
threat of the excluded mass of the people on the 
one side and on the other by the state-employed 
guardians for the suppression of that same mass, 
which has been demonstrated drastically in the 
history of liberal freedom. 

On the other hand, the authoritarian socialists 
are seeking to make socialism real without 
freedom. But the society which they create is 
only an external or mechanical one; the union is 
not natural or spiritual, but an artificial, forced 
union. A society which would satisfy the inner 
social inclinations of its members cannot thrive 
in prison air. Besides, the desire of each indivi- 
dual for freedom makes the permanence of this 
socialism impossible. 

Between these extremes there are numerous 
stages of transition. Mostly there is to be found 
the opinion that individual liberty must be cur- 
tailed because of social necessity. An authori- 
tarian body watches over the needs of all and 
sets up laws, which limit the freedom of the 
individual. ‘This is the official ideology of the 
democratic state, which balances between the two 
extremes and is neither: libertarian nor socialist, 
but necessarily becomes the guardian of privileges. 


The Basis of Libertarian 


. e 
Socialism 

Libertarian socialism starts from another 
premise. It agrees with Spinoza, who said that 
the real usefulness of each individual is identical 
with the communal usefulness. According to 
this, individual and social interests, liberty and 
socialism, are not opposed to each other, in such 
a way that one can be suppressed by the other 
or that they should be made equal by authority, 
but they depend upon each other so that one 
would be senseless and impossible without the 
other. 

Michael Bakunin not only expressed these 
views clearly and lucidly, but also embodied them 
in his actions. ‘Throughout his life he was a 
fighter for individual freedom and at the same 
time a thorough socialist. Liberty and socialism 
were for him one and the same thing. 

“It is not true,” writes Bakunin, “that the 
freedom of an _ individual becomes limited 
through the freedom of all (i.e. finds a restric- 
tion through limitation). Man is truly free 
only to the degree in which he acknowledges 
the free conscience of all others, and in which 
liberty, reflecting from him as from a mirror, 
finds in the confirmation of other men its 
expansion into the infinite. Man is free only 
among men who are free in a similar manner.” 
Such was Bakunin’s endeavour, to free men 

internally and externally from prejudices and 
superstition, from economic and political suppres- 
sion, and to create at once socialism and liberty. 
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the 13th Century, Peter Chelicki’s Bohemian 
and Moravian Brothers, etc.) 

The right of individualism was extolled more 
strongly in the Renaissance. Besides the 
endeavour towards freedom, there is also 
apparent in the great thinkers of that time a 
definite social bent, which receives expression in 
sketches of ideal societies such as Sir Thomas 
More’s famous Utopia, from which the name 
has been derived. Here also we find opposed 
opinions about liberty, about the relation between 
individual and community. Humanism and 
natural philosophy (Giordano Bruno) promoted 





of the persecution of the Huguenots. ‘The actual 
title of his essay was Of Voluntary Bondage, 
After he had sung the praise of liberty, a benefit 
so great that if it disappeared all evil would 
triumph, he continued. 
“To have freedom one must desire it... 
I do not wish that you should overthrow the 
tyrant, but simply that you should not support 
him any more, and you will then see him 
tumble and break like a colossus bereft of its 
base.” H. KOECHLIN. 
(Translated by I.R.) 
(To be continued). 
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JOUMANN 


OHANN MOST was born in Augsburg in 
1846. His childhood was lived in poverty, 
and he suffered intensely from a facial in- 

fection which was eventually remedied by an 
operation that removed two inches of his jaw- 
bone and disfigured him for life. 

Even as a child he showed signs of a rebellious 
spirit. At the age of twelve he organised a 
strike in school against a bullying teacher, which 
resulted in his expulsion. He learnt the trade 
of bookbinder, and when he had finished his 
apprenticeship travelled all over Central Europe 
seeking work in his trade. He visited every part 
of Germany and Austria, and entered Switzer- 
land and Italy. His work was sporadic and 
often he had to beg in order to obtain food. 

When he was twenty-one his wanderings 
brought him to the village of Le Locle, in 
French Switzerland. Here, in 1867, the First 
International had a great following among the 
watchmakers, and already the influence of 
Bakunin was beginning to win them to anar- 
chism, of which they were devoted supporters for 
many years. In this environment Most was con- 
verted to a life-long struggle for the attainment 
of social justice. It was, however, some years 
before he became an avowed anarchist, and his 
earliest activities of any importance were con- 
nected with the Socialist movement in Vienna, 
where he went in 1868. 

TRIAL FOR TREASON 

In Austria he made a name for himself as a 
fiery speaker and agitator, and the attention of 
the authorities was soon directed towards him. 
In 1870 the Viennese workers left their factories 
and demonstrated before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, presenting their demands to the Chancellor. 
On this occasion Most addressed the crowd, and 
a few days later he was arrested and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment for “treason”. After 
a year he was let out on an amnesty, but by 
this time he had gained such popularity among 
the workers that the authorities were forced to 
expel him from Austria. 

He returned to Germany, where he soon be- 
came a leading speaker for the Social-democrats. 
In 1874 he was elected to the Reichstag, but he 
was not welcomed there, and in a few months 
Bismarck took the opportunity to arrest him for 
a speech on the third anniversary of the Paris 
Commune. He stayed in prison for two years. 
When he emerged he became one of the most 


advocates of individual violence, and when the 
Tsar Alexander II was assassinated in 1881 he 
celebrated the event in an enthusiastic article in 
Freiheit. He was condemned to eighteen months’ 
hard labour. While he was in prison, the acting 
staff of Freiheit expressed their solidarity with 
the Irish Invincibles who killed two British offi- 
cials in Phoenix Park, Dublin, and the paper 
was suppressed. It was continued in Switzer- 
land, where Most retired on his release. 
DEPARTURE TO AMERICA 
In 1882, he received an invitation to go on a 
lecture tour to German immigrants in America. 
He realised immediately that there was a fertile 
ground for his work, and decided to transfer 
Freiheit across the Atlantic and to take up per- 
manent residence in the United States. 





With great energy he set to work to propagate 
his Anarchist doctrines, and after his long pro- 


of to-day has only the most distant affinity with 
that of the former Communist Party. ‘These 
anti-militarists of yesterday are now “patriots” 
to an absurd degree, even so far as to find 
insufficient the proposals of de Gaulle for the 
future “‘strong French army”; these collectivists 
are the defenders of small property (an attitude 
which in France possesses much political value); 
these ‘enemies of God” of former days now 
affirm solemnly their sympathies towards the 
Catholic workers. Add to all that their unde« 
niable dynamism, their prodigious tactical and 
demagogic skill, their violence of speech which 











much strength. Misunderstandings led to dis- 
sensions within the movement, during which 
Most was treated somewhat unfairly by his 
critics. 

The chief subject of recrimination was Most’s 
attitude towards Berkman’s attempt to assassinate 
Frick in 1892. Most had for years been losing 
his early faith in “propaganda of the deed”, and 
when Berkman made his attempt, Most frankly 
expressed his opinion that such acts were of little 
value to the working class movement. His 
opinion was accepted in later years by most of 
the Anarchists, but at the time his bluntness 
caused much antagonism even among his own 
comrades. Nevertheless, Most continued to 
work hard in the production of Freiheit. Often 
he had to write almost all the paper, besides 
reading proofs and other editorial work, and in 
later years he even took on other work in order 
to make up deficiencies in the funds. For a 
time he became editor of a German workers’ 
daily in Buffalo, and at other times he went on 
lecture tours to raise the necessary funds. 

MOST AND SYNDICALISM 

During the 1890’s Most began to turn his 
attention towards industrial organisation. _He 
desired something more concrete than the vague 
proposals of Anarchist Communism, and as early 
as 1890 he wrote a pamphlet, Our Position in 
the Labour Movement, in which he declared that 
the revolutionary trade unions should be the 
means of reorganising society after the revolu- 
tion. Ina few years he welcomed the syndicalist 
movement which was arising in France, and gave 
it great publicity in the columns of his paper. 
His propaganda of syndicalist ideas was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the rise of the 
idea of industrial organisation in America and 
the appearance of the I.W.W., which Most 
hailed with enthusiasm shortly before his death. 

Most’s last years were as packed with action 
and persecution as the rest of his eventful life. 
In 1901, he was sentenced to another year of 
imprisonment for publishing a_ revolutionary 
article which appeared on the same day as the 
assassination of President McKinley by Czolgosz. 
There followed a more intensive persecution of 
the Anarchist movement, which gradually dimin- 
ished in influence and numbers. Most fought 
steadily against this decline, writing, publishing, 
speaking indefatigably, until at last, in 1906, he 
died in Cincinatti of a chill during a last lecture 
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views clearly and lucidly, but also embodied them 
in his actions. Throughout his life he was a 
fighter for individual freedom and at the same 
time a thorough socialist. Liberty and socialism 
were for him one and the same thing. 

“Jt is not true,’ writes Bakunin, “that the 
freedom of an individual becomes limited 
through the freedom of all (i.e. finds a restric- 
tion through limitation). Man is truly free 
only to the degree in which he acknowledges 
the free conscience of all others, and in which 
liberty, reflecting from him as from a mirror, 
finds in the confirmation of other men_ its 
expansion into the infinite. Man is free only 
among men who are free in a similar manner.” 
Such was Bakunin’s endeavour, to free men 

internally and externally from prejudices and 
superstition, from economic and political suppres- 
sion, and to create at once socialism and liberty. 
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many years. In this environment Most was con- 
verted to a life-long struggle for the attainment 
of social justice. It was, however, some years 
before he became an avowed anarchist, and his 
earliest activities of any importance were con- 
nected with the Socialist movement in Vienna, 
where he went in 1868. 
TRIAL FOR TREASON 

In Austria he made a name for himself as a 
fiery speaker and agitator, and the attention of 
the authorities was soon directed towards him. 
In 1870 the Viennese workers left their factories 
and demonstrated before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, presenting their demands to the Chancellor. 
On this occasion Most addressed the crowd, and 
a few days later he was arrested and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment for “treason”. After 
a year he was let out on an amnesty, but by 
this time he had gained such popularity among 
the workers that the authorities were forced to 
expel him from Austria. 

He returned to Germany, where he soon be- 
came a leading speaker for the Social-democrats. 
In 1874 he was elected to the Reichstag, but he 
was not welcomed there, and in a few months 
Bismarck took the opportunity to arrest him for 
a speech on the third anniversary of the Paris 
Commune. He stayed in prison for two years. 


When he emerged he became one of the most’ 


popular socialists among the Berlin workers, and 
engaged in an active period of pamphleteering 
and public speaking. 

His activity was cut short in 1878 when Bis- 
marck launched his persecution of the German 
Socialists. Bismarck’s action caused a_ split 
within the Socialist party, between those in 
favour of compromise and those who proposed 
a revolutionary underground policy. Most held 
the latter opinion, and the danger of his position 
led him to. leave Germany in 1879 and go to 
London, where he intended to publish an out- 
spoken revolutionary paper which would be 
smuggled into Germany. 

FREIHEIT 

The first issue of this paper, Freiheit (Free- 
dom), appeared in January, 1879, and it was suc- 
cessfully transported to Germany. ‘There its 
revolutionary tone embarrassed and annoyed the 
leadership of the Social-democrats, and a cam- 
paign of calumny was started against Most. 
Eventually he was expelled from the party, and 
his inclinations led him rapidly towards anar- 
chism, which he had learnt from Victor Dave, 
a Belgian disciple of Bakunin. For many years 
he maintained the “collectivist” ideas of Baku- 
nin, and for some time was in opposition to 
Kropotkin on the question of the distribution of 
the product of labour. Eventually, however, 
Most embraced Anarchist Communism, and 
from that time the differences over this particu- 
lar issue were eliminated. 

During the 1880’s, many of the anarchists, as 
well as the Russian terrorists and even some 
socialists, were in favour of what was called 
“propaganda of the deed”, by which was meant 
the assassination of rulers or the perpetration of 
other individual acts of violence in order drama- 
tically to draw public attention to social evils. 

Most was for a time one of the most fervent 





With great energy he set to work to propagate 
his Anarchist doctrines, and after his long pro- 
paganda tours in the East and the Middle West 
the German workers’ movement began to assume 
a much more revolutionary form. In 1883 a 
conference at Pittsburgh founded the American 
section of the Anarchist International (1.W.M.A.) 
and in two years it had reached a membership 
of eight thousand. 

Meanwhile, the teachings of Most were being 
passed steadily over the frontiers into the 
Austrian and German empires, and their influ- 
ence was very great. In fact, it was more than 
anything due to Most’s writings that the Austrian 
labour movement was for many years dominated 
by Anarchist ideas. 

PERSECUTION IN “LAND OF THE 

FREE” 

For some time, while it seemed that his pro- 
paganda was successful only among workers in 
Germany and a few German immigrants, the 
American authorities left Most untroubled. By 
1886, however, the influence of the Anarchists 
was becoming very considerable among the in- 
creasing body of immigrant workers, and was 
even spreading among the native American 
workers. On May Ist 1886, there began the 
general strike for the eight-hour day, which had 
its tragic climax in the frame-up trial and execu- 
tion of the Chicago Anarchists. 

Most, who regarded the eight-hour agitation 
as not revolutionary enough, was arrested for 
advocating revolution at a meeting in New York, 
and was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, 
technically for “holding an unlawful assembly”. 
Later he was imprisoned again for making an 
indignant speech after the execution of the 
Chicago martyrs. 

The following years were full of difficulties. 
Government persecution increased, and the rise 
into the middle class of many of Most’s old 
supporters robbed the Anarchist movement of 


MOST AND SYNDICALISM 

During the 1890’s Most began to turn his 
attention towards industrial organisation. He 
desired something more concrete than the vague 
proposals of Anarchist Communism, and as early 
as 1890 he wrote a pamphlet, Our Position in 
the Labour Movement, in which he declared that 
the revolutionary trade unions should be the 
means of reorganising society after the revolu- 
tion. Ina few years he welcomed the syndicalist 
movement which was arising in France, and gave 
it great publicity in the columns of his paper. 
His propaganda of syndicalist ideas was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the rise of the 
idea of industrial organisation in America and 
the appearance of the I.W.W., which Most 
hailed with enthusiasm shortly before his death. 

Most’s last years were as packed with action 
and persecution as the rest of his eventful life. 
In 1901, he was sentenced to another year of 
imprisonment for publishing a revolutionary 
article which appeared on the same day as the 
assassination of President McKinley by Czolgosz. 
There followed a more intensive persecution of 
the Anarchist movement, which gradually dimin- 
ished in influence and numbers. Most fought 
steadily against this decline, writing, publishing, 
speaking indefatigably, until at last, in 1906, he 
died in Cincinatti of a chill during a last lecture 
tour. 

AN INDEFATIGABLE PROPAGANDIST 

Most contributed little that was original to 
anarchist thought, and among his writings there 
are few pages that can rank among the memor- 
able classics of the movement. His value lay in 
the energy with which for thirty years he spent 
all his time and strength propagating the anar- 
chist idea among the bitterly exploited workers 
of America and Central Europe. The way in 
which the German workers responded to Most’s 
libertarian teachings is surely a conculsive re- 
futation of the silly legend that the Germans are 
by nature submissive to authority. It would be 
hard to find any men more devoted to freedom 
than Most and his associates in the German 
anarchist movement. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. 
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VELOPMENT OF 
RIAN THOUGHT 


Peter Kropotkin tried to prove the same 
thoughts through natural science, in his well 
known book on Mutual Aid in the animal and 
human world. The natural condition of man 
is not the war of all against all, but in cach 
living being lies the seed of solidarity, which 
develops to the same extent as individuality 
and freedom. 


The Trend Towards Freedom 


If we retrace the history of socialism, we 
discover, besides the authoritarian tendencies, 
which attempt to achieve social harmony by 
means of divine and state laws and maintain it 
by the help of armed authority, libertarian ten- 
dencies which rely solely on the single individual, 
Thus beside Plato, who can be called rightly the 
father of authoritarian socialism, Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic school. Plato proceeds 
from the idea and the divide law. In _ his 
communistic Republic, the single individual is 
nothing, the hierarchy of official philosophy all, 
Every detail of life is to be regulated from above, 
Children are to be educated by the state, and 
not even the choice of the marriage partner will 
be left to the individual. On the other hand, 
for the Stoic only the individual soul counts, as 
the beginning and end of all social life; his social 
ideal is a voluntary community without state or 
laws. 

The same parallel can be drawn with the 
communist heretic movement of the middle ages. 
Beside the strictly dualist, law-destroying Catha- 
rists, there are definite individualistic tendencies, 
in which a pantheistic mysticism permits every 
one to recognise the binding link of every soul 
with God, and which thus avoids and fights 
against any kind of political or dogmatic coercion 
(e.g. Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit in 
the 13th Century, Peter Chelicki’s Bohemian 
and Moravian Brothers, etc.) 

The right of individualism was extolled more 
strongly in the Renaissance. Besides the 
endeavour towards freedom, there is also 
apparent in the great thinkers of that time a 
definite social bent, which receives expression in 
tketches of ideal societies such as Sir Thomas 
More’s famous Utopia, from which the name 
has been derived. Here also we find opposed 
Opinions about liberty, about the relation between 
individual and community. Humanism and 
natural philosophy (Giordano Bruno) promoted 








libertarian social perception, whereas the dualism 
of the reformation-theology prepared for the 
modern concept of the state with all its brutality. 


The Renaissance 

We can point to Francois Rabelais and 
Etienne de la Boégtie as precursors of anarchism. 
Rabelais describes his Abbey of Theléme as “a 
society unimpeded by laws and regulations.” 

“All their life was spent not in laws, statutes 
or rules, but according to their own free will 
and pleasure. ‘They rose out of their beds 
when they thought good: they did eat, drink, 
labour, sleep, when they had a mind to it, 
and were disposed for it. None did awake 
them, none did offer to constrain them to eat, 
drink, nor to do any other thing. In all their 
rule, and strictest tie of their order, there was 
but one clause to be observed, DO WHAT 
YOU WILL. Because men that are free, 
well-born, well-bred and conversant in honest 
companies, have naturally an instinct and 
spur that prompteth them into virtuous actions 
and withdraws them from vice, which is called 
honour. Those same men, when by base sub- 
jection and constraint they are brought under 
and kept down, turn aside from that noble 
disposition, by which they formerly were 
inclined to virtue, to shake off and break that 
bond of servitude, wherein they are so 
tyrannously enslaved; for it is agreeable with 
the nature of man to long after things for- 
bidden and to desire what is denied us. 

By this liberty they entered into a very 
laudable emulation, to do all of them what 
they saw did please one.” 

If the humanist scientist remains in the aristo- 
cratic milieu, we hear Etienne de la Boétie 
sound the revolutionary trumpets at the occasion 
of the persecution of the Huguenots. The actual 
title of his essay was Of Voluntary Bondage. 
After he had sung the praise of liberty, a benefit 
so great that if it disappeared all evil would 
triumph, he continued. 

“To have freedom one must desire it... 
I do not wish that you should overthrow the 
tyrant, but simply that you should not support 
him any more, and you will then see him 
tumble and break like a colossus bereft of its 
base.” H. KOECHLIN. 

(Translated by I.R.) 
(To be continued). 
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French Commentary 


Results and Repercussions 
of the General Elections 


By our French Correspondent 


At last they have taken place, these sacred 
elections! Let us be glad to see them ended, 
for if the French people had been submitted 
still longer to the bewildering propaganda of 
yes-yes, yes-no, no-no, etc., it is probable that 
many of them would have finished by becoming 
mad. But what are we to think of the results? 
Already, the newspapers have told us _ that 
France henceforward possesses three great parties, 
almost equal in their numbers of deputies, 
which the great French press already calls the 
“Big Three” (three too many!); that the old 
Radical Socialist party has suffered a crushing 
defeat, as also have the groups of the extreme 
Right; and, finally, that the enthusiasm with 
which the French people have fulfilled their 
“civic duty” in going almost without exception 
to the polling booth, augurs well both for the 
rebirth of democracy in Europe, and for the 
future of a great nation. Of course, such a 
summary presentation of the facts calls for 
supplementary comments. 

The success of the Communist Party is beyond 
dispute. It is indeed remarkable that it should 
be the largest party (by a few seats it is true) 
in a country where, only a few years ago, the 
very word “communist” brought a shudder to 
a great mass of people, of whom many belonged 
to the working class. But here two remarks 
must be made. The first is that the Communist 
Party disposes of a propaganda fund infinitely 
superior to that of the other parties (it is 
estimated, and seems true, that the party has 
spent on electoral propaganda several hundred 
million francs). This is indeed not negligible. 
And the second remark, much the more impor- 
tant, is that the policy of the Communist Party 
of to-day has only the most distant affinity with 
that of the former Communist Party. These 
anti-militarists of yesterday are now “patriots” 
to an absurd degree, even so far as to find 
insufficient the proposals of de Gaulle for the 
future “strong French army”; these collectivists 
are the defenders of small property (an attitude 
which in France possesses much political value); 
these “enemies of God” of former days now 
affirm solemnly their sympathies towards the 
Catholic workers. Add to all that their unde- 
niable dynamism, their prodigious tactical and 
demagogic skill, their violence of speech which 








always gives them, alas, a revolutionary appear- 
ance in the eyes of the deceived workers, and you 
will understand their electoral success. Without 
doubt, there is one thing in which they have 
not changed; their strict fidelity to the instruc- 
tions of Russian imperialism: but many simple 
souls think of their own accord that, since Russia 
desires more than ever a France “free, strong 
and happy” (as Thorez said), one can have con- 
fidence in “‘its friends.” 

Another important aspect of the elections is 
the success of a “new-born” party, the M.R.P. 
(Christian-demogfats). It is truly the “party of 
the General,” and this can be easily understood. 
De Gaulle, a reactionary Catholic by origin, 
realised very well how the old French Right has 
discredited itself at once by its antique voca- 
bulary, its men impermeable to the most obvious 
social innovations, and its rather too open 
acceptance of the Nazi victory. And he has 
been sufficiently astute to favour the constitution 
of a “new party,” which, while benefitting from 
the support of the old following of the Right, 
claims to be strongly democratic, progressive, 
“revolutionary” in the full sense of the word, 
etc. The Holy Alliance of French capitalism 
and the French church knows clearly who are 
the “new men” whose docility allows it to look 
forward to the future with a minimum of 
serenity. 

As to the Socialist party of Leon Blum, if it 
remains a great party, it is no less evident that 
it hoped for more. The inclination of a section 
of the masses towards the Communist party 
makes it the new French “Centre,” the role of 
the right being now held by the M.R.P., in spite 
of all the demagogy of the left which appears 
in its declarations. 

The old “centre,” the Radical-Socialists, party 
of Herriot, have suffered a defeat even more 
crushing than had been foreseen. That defeat 
shows clearly the disgust of the French people 
for the pre-war corruption in politics. 

I pointed out the considerable number of 
abstentions in the cantonal elections. This 
time, we must recognise, the French have almost 
all voted, but they have voted against the old 
discredited politicians, whom they want nothing 
more to do with. The only fortunate thing is 
that they give their confidence to other politi- 
cians: “novelty,” in this sphere, is no guarantee 
of honesty! 

It is not any less true from this that de 
Gaulle has succeeded in getting what he wanted 
both in the referendum (90%, for the first yes, 
nearly 75%, for the second), and in the success of 
the M.R.P. But it is not enough to be elected 
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pinions about liberty, about the relation between 
dividual and community. Humanism and 
atural philosophy (Giordano Bruno) promoted 
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base.” H. KOECHLIN. 
(Translated by I.R.) 
(To be continued). 
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JOUANN HOST 


OHANN MOST was born in Augsburg in 
1846. His childhood was lived in poverty, 
and he suffered intensely from a facial in- 

‘ction which was eventually remedied by an 

peration that removed two inches of his jaw- 

one and disfigured him for life. 

Even as a child he showed signs of a rebellious 
piri, At the age of twelve he organised a 
irike in school against a bullying teacher, which 
sulted in his expulsion. He learnt the trade 
f bookbinder, and when he had finished his 
pprenticeship travelled all over Central Europe 
»cking work in his trade. He visited every part 
f Germany and Austria, and entered Switzer- 
ind and Italy. His work was sporadic and 
ften he had to beg in order to obtain food. 

When he was twenty-one his wanderings 
rought him to the village of Le Locle, in 
‘rench Switzerland. Here, in 1867, the First 
nternational had a great following among the 
yatchmakers, and already the influence of 
fakunin was beginning to win them to anar- 
hism, of which they were devoted supporters for 
nany years. In this environment Most was con- 
erted to a life-long struggle for the attainment 
f social justice. It was, however, some years 
efore he became an avowed anarchist, and his 
arliest activities of any importance were con- 
ected with the Socialist movement in Vienna, 
vhere he went in 1868. 

TRIAL FOR TREASON 

In Austria he made a name for himself as a 
ery speaker and agitator, and the attention of 
he authorities was soon directed towards him. 
n 1870 the Viennese workers left their factories 
nd demonstrated before the Chamber of Depu- 
ies, presenting their demands to the Chancellor. 
Yn this occasion Most addressed the crowd, and 

few days later he was arrested and sentenced 

0 five years’ imprisonment for “treason”. After 

year he was let out on an amnesty, but by 
his time he had gained such popularity among 
he workers that the authorities were forced to 
xpel him from Austria. 

He returned to Germany, where he soon be- 
‘ime a leading speaker for the Social-democrats. 
n 1874 he was elected to the Reichstag, but he 
yas mot welcomed there, and in a few months 
tismarck took the opportunity to arrest him for 

speech on the third anniversary of the Paris 
jommune. He stayed in prison for two years. 

Vhen he emerged he became one of the most 

opular socialists among the Berlin workers, and 

ngaged in an active period of pamphleteering 
nd public speaking. 

His activity was cut short in 1878 when Bis- 
uirck launched his persecution of the German 
ocialists. Bismarck’s action caused a split 
ithin the Socialist party, between those in 
ivour of compromise and those who proposed 
revolutionary underground policy. Most held 
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advocates of individual violence, and when the 
Tsar Alexander II was assassinated in 1881 he 
celebrated the event in an enthusiastic article in 
Freiheit. He was condemned to eighteen months’ 
hard labour. While he was in prison, the acting 
staff of Freiheit expressed their solidarity with 
the Irish Invincibles who killed two British offi- 
cials in Phoenix Park, Dublin, and the paper 
was suppressed. It was continued in Switzer- 
land, where Most retired on his release. 
DEPARTURE TO AMERICA 
In 1882, he received an invitation to go on a 
lecture tour to German immigrants in America. 
He realised immediately that there was a fertile 
ground for his work, and decided to transfer 
Freiheit across the Atlantic and to take up per- 
manent residence in the United States. 





With great energy he set to work to propagate 
his Anarchist doctrines, and after his long pro- 
paganda tours in the East and the Middle West 
the German workers’ movement began to assume 
a much more revolutionary form. In 1883 a 
conference at Pittsburgh founded the American 
section of the Anarchist International (I.W.M.A.) 
and in two years it had reached a membership 
of eight thousand. 

Meanwhile, the teachings of Most were being 
passed steadily over the frontiers into the 
Austrian and German amnires. and their influe 


much strength. Misunderstandings led to dis- 
sensions within the movement, during which 
Most was treated somewhat unfairly by his 
critics. 

The chief subject of recrimination was Most’s 
attitude towards Berkman’s attempt to assassinate 
Frick in 1892. Most had for years been losing 
his early faith in “propaganda of the deed’’, and 
when Berkman made his attempt, Most frankly 
expressed his opinion that such acts were of little 
value to the working class movement. His 
opinion was accepted in later years by most of 
the Anarchists, but at the time his bluntness 
caused much antagonism even among his own 
comrades. Nevertheless, Most continued to 
work hard in the production of Freiheit. Often 
he had to write almost all the paper, besides 
reading proofs and other editorial work, and in 
later years he even took on other work in order 
to make up deficiencies in the funds. For a 
time he became editor of a German workers’ 
daily in Buffalo, and at other times he went on 
lecture tours to raise the necessary funds. 

MOST AND SYNDICALISM 

During the 1890’s Most began to turn his 
attention towards industrial organisation. _He 
desired something more concrete than the vague 
proposals of Anarchist Communism, and as early 
as 1890 he wrote a pamphlet, Our Position in 
the Labour Movement, in which he declared that 
the revolutionary trade unions should be the 
means of reorganising society after the revolu- 
tion. Ina few years he welcomed the syndicalist 
movement which was arising in France, and gave 
it great publicity in the columns of his paper. 
His propaganda of syndicalist ideas was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the rise of the 
idea of industrial organisation in America and 
the appearance of the I.W.W., which Most 
hailed with enthusiasm shortly before his death. 

Most’s last years were as packed with action 
and persecution as the rest of his eventful life. 
In 1901, he was sentenced to another year of 
imprisonment for publishing a revolutionary 
article which appeared on the same day as the 
assassination of President McKinley by Czolgosz. 
There followed a more intensive persecution of 
the Anarchist movement, which gradually dimin- 
ished in influence and numbers. Most fought 
steadily against this decline, writing, publishing, 
speaking indefatigably, until at last, in 1906, he 
died in Cincinatti of a chill during a last lecture 
tour. 

AN INDEFATIGABLE PROPAGANDIST 

Most contributed little that was original to 
anarchist thought, and among his writings there 
are few pages that can rank among the memor- 
able classics of the movement. His value lay in 
the energy with which for thirty years he spent 
all his time and strength propagating the anar- 
chist idea among the bitterly exploited workers 
of America and Central Rurone. “The wav in 


a ee Oe ey Mave voted against the old 
discredited politicians, whom they want nothing 
more to do with. The only fortunate thing is 
that they give their confidence to other politi- 
cians: “novelty,” in this sphere, is no guarantee 
of honesty! 

It is mot any less true from this that de 
Gaulle has succeeded in getting what he wanted, 
both in the referendum (90%, for the first yes, 
nearly 75%, for the second), and in the success of 
the MRP. But it is not enough to be elected 
or to win plebiscites: after that he must govern. 

nd to govern in a democracy, it is necessary 
to be ‘sure of a majority. And to be sure of a 
majority, it would be better not to have three 
parties more or less equal but deeply divided. 
What is he to do? Of that (and also of other 
things) we will speak next time. 


An American 
Opinion 


It interested me to see what you would say 
on the atomic bomb; your position is, of course, 
a valid one. It is impossible to believe that the 
Allied governments will ever use the sources of 
atomic energy other than for destructive pur- 
Poses, except in certain industries where the 
capitalists could profit from its constructive use, 
Only a few days ago I read in the papers that 
the chairman on the Congressional board for the 

control” of atomic energy (an American Gene- 
ral) made the statement that conditions in 

civilian” life are so “complicated” that decades 
would pass before this great source of energy 
could be used extensively by civilians. Decades, 
my eye! He means that it never will be used 
if the government can help it. — . 

The atomic bomb, to me, is the symbol of the 
de-humanized, moral irresponsibility that so 
characterizes Western European and American 
civilization at the present time. The insensi- 
bility of the American press towards the Hiro- 
shima A-Bomb raid is a good example. Not 
one American newspaper, liberal or otherwise, 
seemed in the least shocked over the fact that 
literally hundreds of thousands died by the effect 
of one bomb, not one line of sympathy for these 
people (who were enemies only in the strict 
military sense); in short, a thorough disregard 
for human values. As Dwight Macdonald point- 
ed out in Politics, this complete lack of humanity 
is, for the most part, a recent manifestation and 
did not exist let’s say when the Spanish War 
was on. _This de-humanization which now pre- 
vails (which came to its height in Fascist coun- 
tries) began to sweep the world some thirty years 
ago and since that time has eaten away, like 
a cancer, the love-impulse among people. The 
principles of hate, aggression, torture and the 
will-to-war have become so powerful in the 
mass-psychology of the world, that they have 
almost annihilated the principles of love and 
freedom. The atomic bomb is the outward ex- 
pression of this basic Psychological malady. 
Totalitarianism is its political expression; Ameri- 
can democracy reveals the moral irresponsibility 
that springs from it. The revolutionary of our 
times—and I do not mean just politically for 
that Js not enough—to have any sort of valid 
position must attach himself to a philosophy of 
love; politically and socially Anarchism. if eae. 





verted to a life-long struggle for the attainment 
of social justice. It was, however, some years 
efore he became an avowed anarchist, and his 
“arliest activities of any importance were con- 
nected with the Socialist movement in Vienna, 
where he went in 1868. 

TRIAL FOR TREASON 

In Austria he made a name for himself as a 
lery speaker and agitator, and the attention of 
he authorities was soon directed towards him. 
in 1870 the Viennese workers left their factories 
ind demonstrated before the Chamber of Depu- 
ies, presenting their demands to the Chancellor. 
In this occasion Most addressed the crowd, and 
1 few days later he was arrested and sentenced 
© five years’ imprisonment for “treason”. After 
1 year he was let out on an amnesty, but by 
his time he had gained such popularity among 
he workers that the authorities were forced to 
‘xpel him from Austria. 

He returned to Germany, where he soon be- 
“ame a leading speaker for the Social-democrats. 
In 1874 he was elected to the Reichstag, but he 
vas not welcomed there, and in a few months 
3ismarck took the opportunity to arrest him for 
| speech on the third anniversary of the Paris 
sommune. He stayed in prison for two years. 
When he emerged he became one of the most 
opular socialists among the Berlin workers, and 
ngaged in an active period of pamphleteering 
nd public speaking. 

His activity was cut short in 1878 when Bis- 
narck launched his persecution of the German 
jocialists. Bismarck’s action caused a_ split 
vithin the Socialist party, between those in 
avour of compromise and those who proposed 

revolutionary underground policy. Most held 
he latter opinion, and the danger of his position 
ed him to leave Germany in 1879 and go to 
.ondon, where he intended to publish an out- 
poken revolutionary paper which would be 
muggled into Germany. 

FREIHEIT 

The first issue of this paper, Freiheit (Free- 
om), appeared in January, 1879, and it was suc- 
essfully transported to Germany. There its 
evolutionary tone embarrassed and annoyed the 
sadership of the Social-democrats, and a cam- 
aign of calumny was started against Most. 
iventually he was expelled from the party, and 
is inclinations led him rapidly towards anar- 
hism, which he had learnt from Victor Dave, 

Belgian disciple of Bakunin. For many years 
€ maintained the “‘collectivist” ideas of Baku- 
in, and for some time was in opposition to 
ropotkin on the question of the distribution of 
ne product of labour. Eventually, however, 
Aost embraced Anarchist Communism, and 
rom that time the differences over this particu- 
ir issue were eliminated. 

During the 1880’s, many of the anarchists, as 
ell as the Russian terrorists and even some 
yeialists, were in favour of what was called 
propaganda of the deed”, by which was meant 
1¢ assassination of rulers or the perpetration of 
ther individual acts of violence in order drama- 
cally to draw public attention to social evils. 

Most was for a time one of the most fervent 





With great energy he set to work to propagate 
his Anarchist doctrines, and after his long pro- 
paganda tours in the East and the Middle West 
the German workers’ movement began to assume 
a much more revolutionary form. In 1883 a 
conference at Pittsburgh founded the American 
section of the Anarchist International (I1.W.M.A.) 
and in two years it had reached a membership 
of eight thousand. 

Meanwhile, the teachings of Most were being 
passed steadily over the frontiers into the 
Austrian and German empires, and their influ- 
ence was very great. In fact, it was more than 
anything due to Most’s writings that the Austrian 
labour movement was for many years dominated 
by Anarchist ideas. 

PERSECUTION IN “LAND OF THE 

FREE” 

For some time, while it seemed that his pro- 
paganda was successful only among workers in 
Germany and a few German immigrants, the 
American authorities left Most untroubled. By 
1886, however, the influence of the Anarchists 
was becoming very considerable among the in- 
creasing body of immigrant workers, and was 
even spreading among the native American 
workers. On May Ist 1886, there began the 
general strike for the eight-hour day, which had 
its tragic climax in the frame-up trial and execu- 
tion of the Chicago Anarchists. 

Most, who regarded the eight-hour agitation 
as not revolutionary enough, was arrested for 
advocating revolution at a meeting in New York, 
and was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, 
technically for “holding an unlawful assembly’’. 
Later he was imprisoned again for making an 
indignant speech after the execution of the 
Chicago martyrs. 

The following years were full of difficulties. 
Government persecution increased, and the rise 
into the middle class of many of Most’s old 
supporters robbed the Anarchist movement of 
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During the 1890’s Most began to turn his 
attention towards industrial organisation. _He 
desired something more concrete than the vague 
proposals of Anarchist Communism, and as early 
as 1890 he wrote a pamphlet, Our Position in 
the Labour Movement, in which he declared that 
the revolutionary trade unions should be the 
means of reorganising society after the revolu- 
tion. Ina few years he welcomed the syndicalist 
movement which was arising in France, and gave 
it great publicity in the columns of his paper. 
His propaganda of syndicalist ideas was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the rise of the 
idea of industrial organisation in America and 
the appearance of the I.W.W., which Most 
hailed with enthusiasm shortly before his death. 

Most’s last years were as packed with action 
and persecution as the rest of his eventful life. 
In 1901, he was sentenced to another year of 
imprisonment for publishing a revolutionary 
article which appeared on the same day as the 
assassination of President McKinley by Czolgosz. 
There followed a more intensive persecution of 
the Anarchist movement, which gradually dimin- 
ished in influence and numbers. Most fought 
steadily against this decline, writing, publishing, 
speaking indefatigably, until at last, in 1906, he 
died in Cincinatti of a chill during a last lecture 
tour. 

AN INDEFATIGABLE PROPAGANDIST 

Most contributed little that was original to 
anarchist thought, and among his writings there 
are few pages that can rank among the memor- 
able classics of the movement. His value lay in 
the energy with which for thirty years he spent 
all his time and strength propagating the anar- 
chist idea among the bitterly exploited workers 
of America_and Central Europe. The way in 
which the German workers responded to Most’s 
libertarian teachings is surely a conculsive re- 
futation of the silly legend that the Germans are 
by nature submissive to authority. It would be 
hard to find any men more devoted to freedom 
than Most and his associates in the German 
anarchist movement. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK. 
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could be used extensively by civilians. Decades, 
my eye! He means that it never will be used 
if the government can help it. — . 

The atomic bomb, to me, is the symbol of the 
de-humanized, moral irresponsibility that so 
characterizes Western European and American 
civilization at the present time. The insensi- 
bility of the American press towards the Hiro- 
shima A-Bomb raid is a good example. Not 
one American newspaper, liberal or otherwise, 
seemed in the least shocked over the fact that 
literally hundreds of thousands died by the effect 
of one bomb, not one line of sympathy for these 
people (who were enemies only in the strict 
military sense); in short, a thorough disregard 
for human values. As Dwight Macdonald point- 
ed out in Politics, this complete lack of humanity 
is, for the most part, a recent manifestation and 
did not exist let’s say when the Spanish War 
was on. ‘This de-humanization which now pre- 
vails (which came to its height in Fascist coun- 
tries) began to sweep the world some thirty years 
ago and since that time has eaten away, like 
a cancer, the love-impulse among people. The 
principles of hate, aggression, torture and the 
will-to-war have become so powerful in the 
mass-psychology of the world, that they have 
almost annihilated the principles of love and 
freedom, The atomic bomb is the outward ex- 
pression of this basic Psychological malady, 
Totalitarianism is its political expression; Ameri- 
can democracy reveals the moral irresponsibility 
that springs from it. The revolutionary of our 
tumes—and I do not mean just politically for 
that Js not enough—to have any sort of valid 
position must attach himself to a philosophy of 
love; politically and socially Anarchism, if cor- 
rectly interpreted, offers this. A very interest- 
ing book by a one-time disciple of Freud, 
Wilhelm Reich, treats with these problems in a 
very objective manner. Dr, Reich was thrown 
out of the Psycho-analytical society about fifteen 
years ago because he dared to bring to light the 
relationship between the political, moral and 
social patterns in our society and their detri- 
mental effects upon the individual’s psychic life 
and in turn its effects upon these patterns. The 
book was recently translated into English under 
the title “Function of the Orgasm”, and though 
it has not as yet gained wide recognition, in 
advanced circles, it is one of the most revolu- 
tionary books of our time. 

As a poet I can envision no other position of 
moral responsibility to myself and to others 
than a consistently revolutionary individualism— 
something that can only come in its own in the 
world, if Anarchism were established in the 


hearts of men. PHILIP LAMANTIA. 
San Francisco. 


(Dr. Wilhelm Reich’s book, The Function of 
the Orgasm, is available from Freedom Press, at 
25/-. As only a few copies are left, and it 
may be difficult to obtain more, those who are 
interested should order immediately. An article 
dealing with Dr. Reich’s theories appears in No. 


5 of NOW, 2/- (postage 2d.) from Freedom 
Press.) 





Strange creatures survive into new ages that 
have no use for them. They may, like the 
rhinoceros, live their old lives in some dark 
seclusion of antiquity, maintaining a forlorn and 
disgruntled illusion of purpose and _ necessity. 
They may, like the amoeba, gently remind the 
denizens of the atomic age that the splitting of 
nuclei was the beginning, as it is likely to prove 
the end of things. Or they may, if they are in- 
capable of either resignation or adaptability, seek 
to create an artificial necessity for their own 
existence in a world that has passed them by. 
In such a case, deplorable history becomes bad 
fiction. 

C.O. Tribunals are in the latter category. 
Even if one grants that they ever had a reason 
for existence at all, it is difficult to see how 
they ever adequately discharged their purpose. 
To judge a man’s conscience is a frightening 
task even if you happen to possess the wisdom 
of a Solomon and the charity of a Christ. And 
such possessions have not been noticeable quali- 
fications of the Tribunals we have seen in action 
since 1939. Composed for the most part of 
third-rate judges, pedantic reactionaries and 
Trade Union yes-men, they have done all that 
was to be expected of, at best, pleasant old 
gentlemen of limited vision and often, one sus- 
pects, limited intelligence; at worst, shameless 
exponents of flagrant prejudices and masters of 
sardonic irrelevancy. 

Of course, they had a particular function to 
perform. It was not the job of the Tribunal 
to give the benefit of reasonable doubt and grant 
exemptions. They were expected to act, and 
did act, as back-door recruiting offices, eager to 
provide the Ministry of Labour with a steady 
stream of willing coolie labour, ready to seek 
salvation by undertaking menial and _ grossly 
underpaid tasks in hospitals, on the land, or 
wherever they might be needed. Unfortunately, 
far too many C.O’s were prepared to let them 
get away with this, by accepting atrocious con- 
ditions without demur. 


What Is Sincerity? 


The Tribunals set out quite openly, not to 
attempt a genuine assessment of a man’s con- 
science, a task beyond them, anyway, but to 
push him as far as they thought they safely 
could. One Chairman has practically com- 
mitted himself to the statement that the only 
true test of conscience is financial sacrifice. 
Thus, a man whose peacetime job was engineer- 
ing, and who resigned a reserved occupation and 
became unemployed because his firm turned over 
to war-work would, quite rightly, be considered 
a genuine C.O. But a man whose peace-time 
occupation was, say, teaching, and who con- 
tinued in that occupation because it was not in- 
compatible with his conscience and, consequently, 
suffered no financial sacrifice, would be regarded 
quite wrongly, as insincere, 
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and prestige. If I cite my own case, it is 
merely for illustration, not because I regard it as 
exceptional, certainly not because I feel at all 
aggrieved. It is too funny for that. 


C.O.’s Case History 


In 1941 I was ordered to do Civil Defence. 
The Ministry of Labour interpreted this clear 
decision of the. Tribunal as meaning service in 
a voluntary hospital. I went, in order to con- 
firm my suspicions. After tasting the appalling 
conditions and even more appalling wages, I left, 
against the Ministry’s orders, and entered the 
First-aid Party service as a volunteer. After 
over two years of this, relieved by a couple of 
spells in gaol (much the same thing) I refused 
transfer to the C.D. Reserve, and obtained my 
release. I then went, again voluntarily, into the 
City hospital service (on established pay), and 
remained for eight months. Being dismissed 
from this job, I obtained, with the connivance 
of the Ministry of Labour, a teaching post. I 
was then referred back to the Tribunal (this was 
after VE day). My condition of registration 
was varied to landwork. This was upheld on 
appeal. My enquiry as to why landwork was 
more important than teaching when 70,000 
teachers are required now and the N.U.F. has 
declared that only the release of the thousands 
of trained landworkers in the army can solve the 
food problem was not answered by the Tribunal. 

Two things are clear from this. 1. The Min- 
istry of Labour can disobey a Tribunal decision 


with impunity when it-likes, but the individual 
cannot do so. 2. That the aim of Tribunal and 
Ministry of Labour alike is to see that C.O’s are 
placed in menial occupations, not congenial ones, 
however useful. The Ministry of Labour should 
have sent me back to the Tribunals as soon as I 
left Civil Defence and obtained hospital work; 
but it did not do so until I became a teacher. 
Teaching is not, incidentally, my normal occu- 
pation. But it is the most useful job I have had 
during the war, and it is pleasant enough, so I 
must not be allowed to keep it. This attitude 
of the Ministry of Labour was admitted to me 
by one of the first of their officials to interview 
me. 

Another war has ended since this decision, but 
the process goes on. A direction notice, which 
I shall ignore, has come. I know what will 
happen next, and I am consoled by the thought 
of the number of people to whom I shall be 
giving employment. Two members of the local 
tuppence-ha’penny Gestapo will visit me. The 
Ministry of Labour will have its witnesses and 
its legal parasites will cash in on the court pro- 
ceedings. There will probably be a fine, which 
I shall not pay. The prison staff will have an- 
other inmate to justify the payment of their 
wages. And, of course, the Tribunal members 
will continue to draw their substantial salaries. 
But I cannot help thinking that they would all 
be more usefully employed working on the land. 


CO 








INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


An event of sinister import to industrial freedom 
was the decision by the Court of Appeal to uphold 
the King's Bench decision in favour of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers in their 
libel action against the Chemical Workers' Union. 
The significance of this decision lies in the fact 
that a trade union can now bring an action against 
almost any form of criticism which can be proved 
to be damaging to its reputation, even if that 
reputation, as in the case of most unions, deserves 
not merely to be damaged but to be torn com- 
pletely to shreds. 

The effect of such a ruling in strengthening the 
hand of the union leaders against critics and mal- 
contents presents a great danger to any real 
workers’ movement that arises in opposition to the 
reformist unions. The libel laws of England have 
always been recognised by any person concerned 
with freedom as restrictive measures which provide 
a serious and reactionary check on freedom of 
speech, and the fact that trade unions have re- 
course to such laws shows that they themselves 
have become completely integrated into the fabric 
of the capitalist state. The decision in favour of 
the right of unions to bring libel actions is a 


shows an encouraging tendency among the younger 
workers to resist the encroachments of state power 
on individual freedom of movement. 


The building workers intend to hold another 
great demonstration, both in London and the 
provinces, on November 5th. The Building 
Workers’ Campaign Committee claims now to have 
the support of no less than 250,000 building 
workers, in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham and the South coast towns. The main 
demands are for 3s. an hour for craftsmen and 
2s. 5d. an hour for labourers, two weeks holiday 
with pay and a 40 hour guaranteed week. 

Unfortunately, their subordinate aims show a 
certain confusion of thought, for they are also 
demanding "strict Government control’ of the 
building industry, which merely means the imposi- 
tion of one large and less vulnerable boss in place 
of many small bosses, without any greater regard 
for workers’ rights, as was shown clearly enough 
by Bevan's refusal to see the delegation of the 
previous demonstration. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this criticism, we welcome the militant spirit which 
the building workers are showing, and feel confident 
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New Light on Palestine 

A new significance is given to events in Pales- 
tine by a report (News Chronicle, 25/10/45) 
that the American Trans-Arabian Pipeline Com- 
pany is to lay a pipeline, costing £40,000,000 
from Saudi*Arabia, to reach the Mediterranean 
coast in Palestine. The barren hills of Judaea, 
are of little value in themselves, but as the sea- 
end of a costly and important pipeline, which will 
help to relieve the growing American scarcity of 
petrol deposits, they acquire something more 
than a merely strategic position in the pattern 
of Anglo-American imperialism, which in many 
parts of the world is already beginning to appear 
as an open partnership against all rivals. 

The English, who have the job of governing 
Palestine, have to appear impartial in their ad- 
ministration, but the Americans are already en- 
thusiastically supporting the Zionists against the 
Arabs, in the hope of gaining a_ substantial 
friendly population to guard at least part of 
the pipeline against the activity of possible 
rivals. 

But this policy is not without its hitches, for 
supporting the Jews at the Palestine end may 
lead to annoying the Arabs at the other end a 
little too much, and already Ibn Saud is said to 
be threatening to cancel concessions if the 
Americans continue to support the Zionists. 
Perhaps he has more than an eye to Russia as a 
possible alternative customer, in view of the 
somewhat rapacious interest which the Bolsheviks 
have shown in the Persian oil wells. 


Low Morale in Red Army 


The Observer (28/10/45) carried an interest- 
ing report from a European correspondent which 
reveals that so many Russian deserters have 
taken to the woods in their passage through 
Poland homeward, that special Russian units 
have been brought back to hunt them down, 
The desertions are described as being of such 
proportions as to constitute a “spectacular anti- 
climax in the Red Army’s morale”, and it ap- 
pears clear that many thousands of Russian sol- 
diers, having seen the comparative plenty of even 
Germany and the other Central European coun- 
tries, have decided that a life of hunted banditry 
is better than a return to the conditions of the 
Workers’ Fatherland. 

At present, of course, the majority are going 
back, but where so many take to the extreme 
and dangerous expedient of desertion, it is likely 
that there are many more who are completely 
disillusioned but want to get back to their 
families and homes. Just what will be the effect 
of this mass demoralisation we cannot prophesy, 
but it can only decrease whatever mass support 
survives for the Stalin régime. 


Spanish Syndicalists Awaiting 


was to be expected of, at best, pleasant old 
gentlemen of limited vision and often, one sus- 
pects, limited intelligence; at worst, shameless 
exponents of flagrant prejudices and masters of 
sardonic irrelevancy. 

Of course, they had a particular function to 
perform. It was not the job of the Tribunal 
to give the benefit of reasonable doubt and grant 
exemptions. They were expected to act, and 
did act, as back-door recruiting offices, eager to 
provide the Ministry of Labour with a steady 
stream of willing coolie labour, ready to seek 
salvation by undertaking menial and grossly 
underpaid tasks in hospitals, on the land, or 
wherever they might be needed. Unfortunately, 
far too many C.O’s were prepared to let them 
get away with this, by accepting atrocious con- 
ditions without demur. 


What Is Sincerity? 


The Tribunals set out quite openly, not to 
attempt a genuine assessment of a man’s con- 
science, a task beyond them, anyway, but to 
push him as far as they thought they safely 
could. One Chairman has practically com- 
mitted himself to the statement that the only 
true test of conscience is financial sacrifice. 
Thus, a man whose peacetime job was engineer- 
ing, and who resigned a reserved occupation and 
became unemployed because his firm turned over 
to war-work would, quite rightly, be considered 
a genuine C.O. But a man whose peace-time 
occupation was, say, teaching, and who con- 
tinued in that occupation because it was not in- 
compatible with his conscience and, consequently, 
suffered no financial sacrifice, would be regarded 
quite wrongly, as insincere. 

Other Tribunals have regarded as the sole 
criterion of a genuine conscientions objection the 
willingness to “do something” of a non-combat- 
ant and = superficially humanitarian nature; 


though it is perfectly obvious that in a state of — 


total war the C.O. at the deepest level of con- 
viction may find in the utter renunciation of all 
participation in the wartime activities of society, 
of whatever sort, the only effective expression of 
his faith. And, as far as choosing forms of 
service for C.O’s was concerned, the tribunals 
were aided by a marvellous dispensation of 
Providence which provided infallibly that, at any 
given time, the job the State most urgently re- 
quired to be filled happened to be the job by 
which alone a man’s sincerity could be judged. 
Thus, during the “blitz”, a C.O. was only 
genuine if he was willing to do Civil Defence. 
Later, he could prove his sincerity by going on 
the land (just as we were short of food). Then 
by doing hospital work, as the wounded flowed 
in. Then by going down the mines, as the coal 
situation became worse. And so on. Now, 
perhaps, to get exemption, he will have to 
promise to vote Tory at the next election. 
Surely it is time the whole pathetic farce were 
stopped? But it still goes on. Atoms and 
empires and wars may come and go, but the 
tribunals still cling tenaciously to their powers 
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teachers are required now and the N.U.F. has 
declared that only the release of the thousands 
of trained landworkers in the army can solve the 
food problem was not answered by the Tribunal. 

Two things are clear from this. 1. The Min- 
istry of Labour can disobey a Tribunal decision 
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other inmate to justify the their 
wages. And, of course, the Tribunal members 
will continue to draw their substantial salaries. 
But I cannot help thinking that they would all 
be more usefully employed working on the land. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


An event of sinister import to industrial freedom 
was the decision by the Court of Appeal to uphold 
the King's Bench decision in favour of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers in their 
libel action against the Chemical Workers' Union. 
The significance of this decision lies in the fact 
that a trade union can now bring an action against 
almost any form of criticism which can be proved 
to be damaging to its reputation, even if that 
reputation, as in the case of most unions, deserves 
not merely to be damaged but to be torn com- 
pletely to shreds. 

The effect of such a ruling in strengthening the 
hand of the union leaders against critics and mal- 
contents presents a great danger to any real 
workers’ movement that arises in opposition to the 
reformist unions. The libel laws of England have 
always been recognised by any person concerned 
with freedom as restrictive measures which provide 
a serious and reactionary check on freedom of 
speech, and the fact that trade unions have re- 
course to such laws shows that they themselves 
have become completely integrated into the fabric 
of the capitalist state. The decision in favour of 
the right of unions to bring libel actions is a 
clear sign that the state itself recognises them as 
part of its own sg a pee oti Wy 


"Reynold's News" for the 28th October carries a 
report of a scheme among workers at Tolworth, 
Surrey, to form a co-operative engineering factory. 
They are former employees of a gun turret and 
radar factory, who, now that the factory is being 
taken over by a firm requiring only unskilled work- 
ers, find themselves without skilled work in their 
neighbourhood. As they do not wish to leave the 
neighbourhood, they have decided to try and find 
premises and, with whatever capital they can raise, 
start producing peace goods which require skilled 
labour, the whole production to be run on a co- 
operative basis under —— control, 


According to Arthur Horner, of the National 
Union of Mineworkers, there are now no less than 
20,000 Bevin boys who have taken direct action 
and left their forced labour for other work. Most 
of these boys cannot be found by the authorities 
at present. A later statement by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power denied that so many boys 
were missing, but the eager promptitude of this 
denial was in itself suspicious. At all events, the 
number is large enough to trouble the authorities, 
and the existence of such a large nucleus of what 
Alex Comfort would call 'the maquis of the peace’ 


shows an encouraging tendency among the younger 
workers to resist the encroachments of state power 
on individual freedom of movement. 


The building workers intend to hold another 
great demonstration, both in London and the 
provinces, on November 5th. The Building 
Workers’ Campaign Committee claims now to have 
the support of no less than 250,000 building 
workers, in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham and the South coast towns. The main 
demands are for 3s. an hour for craftsmen and 
2s. 5d. an hour for labourers, two weeks holiday 
with pay and a 40 hour guaranteed week. 

Unfortunately, their subordinate aims show a 
certain confusion of thought, for they are also 
demanding ‘strict Government control" of the 
building industry, which merely means the imposi- 
tion of one large and less vulnerable boss in place 
of many small bosses, without any greater regard 
for workers’ rights, as was shown clearly enough 
by Bevan's refusal to see the delegation of the 
previous demonstration. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this criticism, we welcome the militant spirit which 
the building workers are showing, and feel confident 
that the realities of struggle will eventually lead 
them to adopt a more consistent attitude towards 
the state. é 


1,700 cotton operative from eleven Rochdale 
mills went on strike for three days on a claim for 
wage increases. 

e 


Lightning strikes over new schedules have taken 
place in a number of outlying L.P.T.B. bus services, 
including the Luton, Grays and) Windsor areas. 
Several hundred drivers and conductors were 
involved. 

e 

Social strikes are threatened by dock workers 
in Chile and India. Chilean dockers have decided 
to boycott ships from the Argentine until the 
political situation has turned against Peron, and 
the Indian Congress has appealed to dockworkers 
to refuse to load war materials for use against the 
insurgents in Java. * 


By a large majority, the 200,000 employees of 
General Motors and the Chrysler Corporation in 
the U.S.A. have decided to take strike action for 
a wage increase of 30%. It is probable that they 
will be joined by other automobile workers, and 
informed sources estimate a likely strike figure of 
500,000 in this industry. 
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supporting the Jews at the Palestine end may 
lead to annoying the Arabs at the other end a 
little too much, and already Ibn Saud is said to 
be threatening to cancel concessions if the 
Americans continue to support the Zionists, 
Perhaps he has more than an eye to Russia as a 
possible alternative customer, in view of the 
somewhat rapacious interest which the Bolsheviks 
have shown in the Persian oil wells. 


Low Morale in Red Army 


The Observer (28/10/45) carried an interest- 
ing report from a European correspondent which 
reveals that so many Russian deserters have 
taken to the woods in their passage through 
Poland homeward, that special Russian units 
have been brought back to hunt them down, 
The desertions are described as being of such 
proportions as to constitute a “spectacular anti- 
climax in the Red Army’s morale”, and it ap- 
pears clear that many thousands of Russian sol- 
diers, having seen the comparative plenty of even 
Germany and the other Central European coun- 
tries, have decided that a life of hunted banditry 
is better than a return to the conditions of the 
Workers’ Fatherland. 

At present, of course, the majority are going 
back, but where so many take to the extreme 
and dangerous expedient of desertion, it is likely 
that there are many more who are completely 
disillusioned but want to get back to their 
families and homes. Just what will be the effect 
of this mass demoralisation we cannot prophesy, 
but it can only decrease whatever mass support 
survives for the Stalin régime. 


Spanish Syndicalists Awaiting 


Execution 

A report has reached England that 22 mem- 
bers of the C.N.T. are now facing trial at Cadiz 
for underground activity, and that their trial is 
likely to result in the death sentence. The 
report, which comes through Spanish circles in 
London, is fairly reliable, and bears out what 
we have heard from various sources recently, 
that the anarcho-syndicalists are by now the 
most active of the resistance groups within Spain 
who are struggling to overthrow Franco, while 
the Socialist, Communist and Republican politi- 
cians intrigue in safety to return under the wing 
of the Allied governments and set their own 
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November 29th, at 7 p.m. 





at 
HOLBORN HALL 
FRED ROBINS and his Band 


Tickets, 2/6, obtainable from 
FREEDOM Press, 27 Red Lion Sreet, London, 
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stopped? But it still goes on. Atoms and 
empires and wars may come and go, but the 
tribunals still cling tenaciously to their powers 








GESTAPO AT DOCKS 


Striking London 
dockers last night sent 
a telegram to Mr. 
Chuter Ede, Home 
Secretary, strongly pro- 
testing against C.I.D. 
Special Branch men 
being used against 
them as though they 
were ‘spies and felons.’ 

The Special Branch men are understood to 
have taken names and addresses of speakers at 
two strikers’ meetings. 


Looking for scapegoats Mr. Whitehead? 
PRISONS ABOLISHED 


Prisons will be abolished in Sweden if a pro- 
posal by Minister of Justice Zetterberg is 
adopted. 

Convicted felons will instead be placed in 
open-air colonies in the provinces, where they 
will be given agricultural work and train them- 
selves for skilled trades. 

If the Government approves the project all 
Swedish penitentiaries will be evacuated by 
July 1, 1946. Even “‘lifers” will leave jail and 
go to the country. 

Express News Service, 18/10/45. 


JEWS STILL PERSECUTED 

UNRRA officials did nothing to halt the 
forcible deportation of the 600 Jews .who had 
fled from the wave of anti-Semitic terror in 
Poland, inmates of Camp Karlov, the United 
Nations Displaced Persons Centre here told this 
correspondent to-day. 

An UNRRA team, stationed here when the 
terrified Jews were herded into trains, watched 
8th Armoured Division troops, equipped with 
machine-guns, rifles and armoured vehicles, 
round up the Jews, force them aboard trucks 
that took them to the railroad station for the 
fateful trek back to Poland. N.Y. Post, 3/10/45. 


PEACE ? 


A new phrase replaces our old enemy “Don’t 
you know there’s a war on?” Now it is, “Don’t 
you know the war’s over?” pronounced with 
acidity. 

Yet is it over? For the ex-Army man’s wife 
at least it seems that peace has certainly not 
begun. The help and sympathy she received 
in the war years are her’s no longer. The 
family lives on sufferance in someone else’s 
rooms because there are no homes ... Yet 
day nurseries are closed down. Children’s 
allowances are promised—but have not mater- 
jalised. Education is compulsory—yet it often 
proves impossible to get a child into a school. 
We are living in a gap in time. 

Observer, 30/9/45. 





number is large enough to trouble the authorities, 
and the existence of such a large nucleus of what 
Alex Comfort would call ‘the maquis of the peace’ 


will be joined by other automobile workers, and 
informed sources estimate a likely strike figure of 
500,000 in this industry. 
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WHY STRIKE? 


Despite what the papers and radio commen- 
tators say, this strike wave is good news. It is 
aiding not retarding, the “effective conversion to 
a piecetime economy”. ‘The only process that 
would be more helpful to that end would be 
a speedy concession by the corporations to the 
demands of the strikers. 

If it were not for this strike wave, we would 
see more disguised wage cuts, more pressure by 
capital to permit open and undisguised cuts, and 
more unemployment in the years to come. The 
year 1919 was a hectic year in the annals of 
American labour. Many gains that have per- 
sisted through the years were won at that time. 
The prosperity of the 1920’s was largely the 
result of the gains that labour made by its 1919 


strikes. 
The Metal Worker (1.W.W.), Oct. 45. 


DIDN'T LIKE GESTAPO 


Investigation into the 
extent of the powers of 
Military Police was 
called for by Mr. 
Frank Powell, the 
Clerkenwell magistrate, 
when he remanded 
until November 5 Ar- 
nold Whittaker, aged 
32, a radio dealer, 
charged under Regula- 
tion 83 of the Defence 
(General) Regulations, 1939. 

Lance-corporal Leonard Holmes, Military 
Police, said that in a check-up of indentity cards 
directed by the London Provost Marshal he 
questioned Whittaker at 12.45 a.m. to-day in 
Midland Road, St. Pancras, near a coffee stall. 
Whittaker produced his identity card, but refused 
to show his N.S. registration card to corroborate 
his address, saying, ‘““The war has finished now 
and we don’t want any Gestapo in this country.” 

Evening Standard, 23/10/45. 


WHY WORRY? 


Professor Einstein has a new theory—on the 
atom. “An atom war might kill two-thirds of 
the earth’s 2,174,000,000 people,” he says, “but 
enough men capable of thinking, and enough 
books, would be left to start again, and civilisa- 
tion could be restored.” 

Evening Standard, 27/10/45. 





SOLUTION FOR DOCKERS 


Why is it that at this critical moment in our 
history when ye are beginning the long haul 
back to a 1939 standard of living and beyond 
(we hope), thousands of British workers are 
ignoring their Union leaders and staging un- 
official strikes? 

These men are good Britishers; they are as 
patriotic as any of us; they worked in the blitz; 
some of them fought overseas. Why do they 
stab the nation and themselves in the back? 

The answer is that “they know not what they 
do.’ 
They think the war is over. They were de- 
ceived by those superficial VE and VJ days. 
We have won nothing except an opportunity to 
deserve victory. ; 

The Government must make a supreme effort 
to rouse the nation to a sense of realities and, 
instead of talking about abolishing the Ministry 
of Information, its fact-spreading activities 
should be increased. 

Stephen King-Hall in Leader, 20/10/45. 


Now dockers’ wives knowgwhat to do when 
their purses are empty. ‘They have just to 
listen to Ministry of Information propa- 
ganda and everything will be lovely. 


THE LAW IS AN ASS 


It is heinous to loiter in the streets to make 
any sort of bet, but permissible to loiter on the 
telephone to take bets on credit. If a man, 
being so requested, settles a friend’s account 
directly with the bookmaker, he can recover 
nothing; but if he lends money to his friend 
for the same purpose, the friend must repay him. 
Bets made in France may be sued on here; not 
so bets made at Harringay. 

Evening Standard, 27/10/45. 


A CORRECTION 


An old boy of Westminster School was claim- 
ing last night that after Eton, the school has 
more M.P.s than any other. This is not so. 

Eton has 48 members in the present House. 
Harrow comes next with 17. Westminster has 
seven. 

Evening Standard, 27/10/45. 


Freedom’s readers will, we are sure, feel 
grateful to the Evening Standard for having 
nipped in the bud a disgraceful rumour. 





LOGIC AND JUSTICE 


The Indian Government extended amnesty w 
50,000 Indian soldiers who fought for Japan, 
But some of the followers of Gandhi and Nehru 
New Leader (U.S.A.), 1/9/45. 


ALLIED PROVIDENCE 


are still in jail. 


Berlin was getting 
ready for the winter, 
Quickly, before the 
earth froze over, shovel 
squads were digging 
100,000 Berliners ex- 
pected to die of hunger 
extra graves—for some 
and cold, or to commit 
ih suicide. 
ri Time (U.S.A.), 1/10/45. 


PURELY AN EXPERIMENT 


Human Events prints a report on the atomic 
bombing of Nagasaki that ought to set the 
country on its feet demanding a full Congress- 
ional investigation. The newsletter states, on 
the authority of certain Army circles who were 
disgusted by the facts, that the bombing of 
Nagasaki served no military purpose and played 
no role in the ending of the war, which was 
virtually brought to a close by the destruction 
of Hiroshima. The dropping of the atom bomb 
on Nagasaki was a “purely experimental mat- 
ter”: scientists wanted more data. 

The New Leader (U.S.A.), 22/9/45, 





Last week we reported an accusation that the 
bombing of Nagasaki had no military purpose 
but was intended merely to secure scientific in- 
formation on the effects of the atomic bomb. 
Now comes partial confirmation by General 
LeMay, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Strategic Air Forces in the Pacific. “Even with- 
out the atomic bomb and the Russian entry into 
the war,” General LeMay asserted, “Japan 
would have surrendered in two weeks.” The 
sustained air attacks with fire bombs and high 
explosives had brought Japan to the brink of 


“ruin before Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


The New Leader, 29/9/45, 
A hundred thousand lives sacrificed as ex- 
perimental matter, but there’ will be no 
Belsen trials for those who ordered the 
massacre. 
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and prestige. If I cite my own case, it is 
merely for illustration, not because I regard it as 
exceptional, certainly not because I feel at all 
aggrieved. It is too funny for that. 


C.O.’s Case History 

In 1941 I was ordered to do Civil Defence. 
The Ministry of Labour interpreted this clear 
decision of the. Tribunal as meaning service in 
4 voluntary hospital. I went, in order to con- 
firm my suspicions. After tasting the appalling 
conditions and even more appalling wages, I left, 
against the Ministry’s orders, and entered the 
First-aid Party service as a volunteer. After 
pver two years of this, relieved by a couple of 
spells in gaol (much the same thing) I refused 
iransfer to the C.D. Reserve, and obtained my 
release. I then went, again voluntarily, into the 
City hospital service (on established pay), and 
remained for eight months. Being dismissed 
from this job, I obtained, with the connivance 
wf the Ministry of Labour, a teaching post. I 
was then referred back to the Tribunal (this was 
ufter VE day). My condition of registration 
was varied to landwork. This was upheld on 
ippeal. My enquiry as to why landwork was 
nore important than teaching when 70,000 
cachers are required now and the N.U.F. has 
leclared that only the release of the thousands 
yf trained landworkers in the army can solve the 
ood problem was not answered by the Tribunal. 

‘Two things are clear from this. 1. The Min- 
stry of Labour can disobey a Tribunal decision 








with impunity when it-likes, but the individual 
cannot do so. 2. That the aim of Tribunal and 
Ministry of Labour alike is to see that C.O’s are 
placed in menial occupations, not congenial ones, 
however useful. The Ministry of Labour should 
have sent me back to the Tribunals as soon as I 
left Civil Defence and obtained hospital work; 
but it did not do so until I became a teacher. 
Teaching is not, incidentally, my normal occu- 
pation. But it is the most useful job I have had 
during the war, and it is pleasant enough, so I 
must not be allowed to keep it. This attitude 
of the Ministry of Labour was admitted to me 
by one of the first of their officials to interview 
me. 

Another war has ended since this decision, but 
the process goes on. A direction notice, which 
I shall ignore, has come. I know what will 
happen next, and I am consoled by the thought 
of the number of people to whom I shall be 
giving employment. ‘Two members of the local 
tuppence-ha’penny Gestapo will visit me. The 
Ministry of Labour will have its witnesses and 
its legal parasites will cash in on the court pro- 
ceedings. There will probably be a fine, which 
I shall not pay. The prison staff will have an- 
other inmate to justify the payment of their 
wages. And, of course, the Tribunal members 
will continue to draw their substantial salaries. 
But I cannot help thinking that they would all 
be more usefully employed working on the land. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


An event of sinister import to industrial freedom 
vas the decision by the Court of Appeal to uphold 
he King's Bench decision in favour of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers in their 
ibel action against the Chemical Workers’ Union. 
Ihe significance of this decision lies in the fact 
hat a trade union can now bring an action against 
iImost any form of criticism which can be proved 
© be damaging to its reputation, even if that 
eputation, as in the case of most unions, deserves 
ot merely to be damaged but to be torn com- 
sletely to shreds. 

The effect of such a ruling in strengthening the 
and of the union leaders against critics and mal- 
sontents presents a great danger to any real 
vorkers' movement that arises in opposition to the 
oformist unions. The libel laws of England have 
ways been recognised by any person concerned 
vith freedom as restrictive measures which provide 
) serious and reactionary check on freedom of 
peech, and the fact that trade unions have re- 
ourse to such laws shows that they themselves 
ave become completely integrated into the fabric 
f the capitalist state. The decision in favour of 
he right of unions to bring libel actions is a 
: 
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shows an encouraging tendency among the younger 
workers to resist the encroachments of state power 
on individual freedom of movement. 


The building workers intend to hold another 
great demonstration, both in London and the 
provinces, on November 5th. The Building 
Workers’ Campaign Committee claims now to have 
the support of no less than 250,000 building 
workers, in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham and the South coast towns. The main 
demands are for 3s. an hour for craftsmen and 
2s. 5d. an hour for labourers, two weeks holiday 
with pay and a 40 hour guaranteed week. 

Unfortunately, their subordinate aims show a 
certain confusion of thought, for they are also 
demanding "strict Government control’ of the 
building industry, which merely means the imposi- 
tion of one large and less vulnerable boss in place 
of many small bosses, without any greater regard 
for workers' rights, as was shown clearly enough 
by Bevan's refusal to see the delegation of the 
previous demonstration. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this criticism, we welcome the militant spirit which 
the building workers are showing, and feel confident 


CJ a 
New Light on Palestine 

A new significance is given to events in Pales- 
tine by a report (News Chronicle, 25/10/45) 
that the American Trans-Arabian Pipeline Com- 
pany is to lay a pipeline, costing £40,000,000 
from Saudi*Arabia, to reach the Mediterranean 
coast in Palestine. The barren hills of Judaca, 
are of little value in themselves, but as the sea- 
end of a costly and important pipeline, which will 
help to relieve the growing American scarcity of 
petrol deposits, they acquire something more 
than a merely strategic position in the pattern 
of Anglo-American imperialism, which in many 
parts of the world is already beginning to appear 
as an open partnership against all rivals. 

The English, who have the job of governing 
Palestine, have to appear impartial in their ad- 
ministration, but the Americans are already en- 
thusiastically supporting the Zionists against the 
Arabs, in the hope of gaining a_ substantial 
friendly population to guard at least part of 
the pipeline against the activity of possible 
rivals. 

But this policy is not without its hitches, for 
supporting the Jews at the Palestine end may 
lead to annoying the Arabs at the other end a 
little too much, and already Ibn Saud is said to 
be threatening to cancel concessions if the 
Americans continue to support the Zionists. 
Perhaps he has more than an eye to Russia as a 
possible alternative customer, in view of the 
somewhat rapacious interest which the Bolsheviks 
have shown in the Persian oil wells. 


Low Morale in Red Army 


The Observer (28/10/45) carried an interest- 
ing report from a European correspondent which 
reveals that so many Russian deserters have 
taken to the woods in their passage through 
Poland homeward, that special Russian units 
have been brought back to hunt them down. 
The desertions are described as being of such 
proportions as to constitute a “spectacular anti- 
climax in the Red Army’s morale”, and it ap- 
pears clear that many thousands of Russian sol- 
diers, having seen the comparative plenty of even 
Germany and the other Central European coun- 
tries, have decided that a life of hunted banditry 
is better than a return to the conditions of the 
Workers’ Fatherland. 

At present, of course, the majority are going 
back, but where so many take to the extreme 
and dangerous expedient of desertion, it is likely 
that there are many more who are completely 
disillusioned but want to get back to their 
families and homes. Just what will be the effect 
of this mass demoralisation we cannot prophesy, 
but it can only decrease whatever mass support 
survives for the Stalin régime. 


Spanish Syndicalists Awaiting 
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régime over the necks of the Spanish workers. 
It is only out of direct struggle of men like 
those who are facing death in Cadiz at this 
moment that true freedom for the Spanish work- 
ers will arise. Perhaps that is why we have 
heard no violent protests from Spanish politi- 
cians demanding the release of these comrades. 
Both within and without Spain the workers 
of all countries must carry on the struggle 
against Franco’s régime not only until it is 
ended, but until Spain is swept clear of all the 
institutions that assisted its rise and survival. 


The Age of Toleration 


An article by Sally Graves in the News 
Chronicle (23/10/45), dealing with the record of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, provoked some reflections 
on the religious toleration which is supposed to 
exist in the democratic countries. In England, 
the writer revealed: 

“One thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
Jchovah’s Witnesses have been imprisoned in 
Britain for offences against war-time laws 
covering national service, fire-watching, and 
so on. 

They provided tribunals with a difficult 
puzzle and generated a great deal of prejudice 
—much of it misinformed—against themselves 
as they peddled their tracts from door to 
door. 

They were, for instance, accused of being 
pro-Nazi. But in Germany, where they were 
sent to concentration camps and, it is said, 
executed for their beliefs, they were regarded 
as agents of a ‘Jewish Bolshevik’ world con- 
spiracy. 

In Australia they were suspected of espion- 
age. In Canada their society was declared 
illegal. In the United States their refusal to 
salute the flag and their anti-war attitude pro- 
voked popular anger and on occasion, violence. 
But in Axis Hungary they were condemned 
to penal servitude for sympathy with the 
‘pluto-democracies’.”’ 

The real reason for this persecution in almost 
every country on both sides of the fence, is that 
in their curious doctrines the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses have seized upon one truth, and, unlike 
most religious people, have decided to set it into 
practice. The truth in question is that the 
government is an evil thing and must be opposed. 
Now religious toleration has never gone beyond 
ideas. If the Church of England put into prac- 
tice everything in the Bible, it would imme- 
diately be suppressed. The Jehovah’s Witnesses 
make the mistake of practicing what they 
preached. 

We do not have any great sympathy with the 
ideas of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, because, if 
they reject the government of politicians they 
are still willing to accept a theocracy of the 
‘Saints’. but we regard them as an examnie of 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


An event of sinister import to industrial freedom 
1s the decision by the Court of Appeal to uphold 
@ King's Bench decision in favour of the National 
nion of General and Municipal Workers in their 
901 action against the Chemical Workers' Union. 
10 significance of this decision lies in the fact 
at a trade union can now bring an action against 
most any form of criticism which can be proved 
be damaging to its reputation, even if that 
putation, as in the case of most unions, deserves 
t merely to be damaged but to be torn com- 
otely to shreds. 
The effect of such a ruling in strengthening the 
ind of the union leaders against critics and mal- 
intents presents a great danger to any real 
yrkers' movement that arises in opposition to the 
formist unions. The libel laws of England have 
ways been recognised by any person concerned 
th freedom as restrictive measures which provide 
serious and reactionary check on freedom of 
eech, and the fact that trade unions have re- 
urse to such laws shows that they themselves 
ve become completely integrated into the fabric 
the capitalist state. The decision in favour of 
@ right of unions to bring libel actions is a 
par sign that the state itself recognises them as 
rt of its own repressive structure. 


"Reynold's News" for the 28th October carries a 
port of a scheme among workers at Tolworth, 
rrey, to form a co-operative engineering factory. 
ey are former employees of a gun turret and 
dar factory, who, now that the factory is being 
ken over by a firm requiring only unskilled work- 
s, find themselves without skilled work in their 
ighbourhood. As they do not wish to leave the 
ighbourhood, they have decided to try and find 
emises and, with whatever capital they can raise, 
itt producing peace goods which require skilled 
bour, the whole production to be run on a co- 
erative basis under workers’ control. 


According to Arthur Horner, of the National 
sion of Mineworkers, there are now no less than 
,000 Bevin boys who have taken direct action 
d left their forced labour for other work. Most 
these boys cannot be found by the authorities 
present. A later statement by the Ministry 
Fuel and Power denied that so many boys 
re missing, but the eager promptitude of this 
nial was in itself suspicious. At all events, the 
mber is large enough to trouble the authorities, 
d the existence of such a large nucleus of what 
ox Comfort would call ‘the maquis of the peace’ 


shows an encouraging tendency among the younger 
workers to resist the encroachments of state power 
on individual freedom of movement. 


The building workers intend to hold another 
great demonstration, both in London and the 
provinces, on November 5th. The Building 
Workers’ Campaign Committee claims now to have 
the support of no less than 250,000 building 
workers, in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham and the South coast towns. The main 
demands are for 3s. an hour for craftsmen and 
2s. 5d. an hour for labourers, two weeks holiday 
with pay and a 40 hour guaranteed week. 

Unfortunately, their subordinate aims show a 
certain confusion of thought, for they are also 
demanding ‘strict Government control" of the 
building industry, which merely means the imposi- 
tion of one large and less vulnerable boss in place 
of many small bosses, without any greater regard 
for workers’ rights, as was shown clearly enough 
by Bevan's refusal to see the delegation of the 
previous demonstration. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this criticism, we welcome the militant spirit which 
the building workers are showing, and feel confident 
that the realities of struggle will eventually lead 
them to adopt a more consistent attitude towards 
the state. 4 


1,700 cotton operative from eleven Rochdale 
mills went on strike for three days on a claim for 
wage increases, 

e 

Lightning strikes over new schedules have taken 
place in a number of outlying L.P.T.B. bus services, 
including the Luton, Grays and) Windsor areas. 
Several hundred drivers and conductors were 
involved. 


Social strikes are threatened by dock workers 
in Chile and India. Chilean dockers have decided 
to boycott ships from the Argentine until the 
political situation has turned against Peron, and 
the Indian Congress has appealed to dockworkers 
to refuse to load war materials for use against the 
insurgents in Java. 

e 

By a large majority, the 200,000 employees of 
General Motors and the Chrysler Corporation in 
the U.S.A. have decided to take strike action for 
a wage increase of 30%. It is probable that they 
will be joined by other automobile workers, and 
informed sources estimate a likely strike figure of 
500,000 in this industry. 





Fea TO aMMoying the “rads at the other end a 
little too much, and already Ibn Saud is said to 
be threatening to cancel concessions if the 
Americans continue to support the Zionists. 
Perhaps he has more than an eye to Russia as a 
possible alternative customer, in view of the 
somewhat rapacious interest which the Bolsheviks 
have shown in the Persian oil wells. 


Low Morale in Red Army 

The Observer (28/10/45) carried an interest- 
ing report from a European correspondent which 
reveals that so many Russian deserters have 
taken to the woods in their passage through 
Poland homeward, that special Russian units 
have been brought back to hunt them down. 
The desertions are described as being of such 
proportions as to constitute a “spectacular anti- 
climax in the Red Army’s morale”, and it ap- 
pears clear that many thousands of Russian sol- 
diers, having seen the comparative plenty of even 
Germany and the other Central European coun- 
tries, have decided that a life of hunted banditry 
is better than a return to the conditions of the 
Workers’ Fatherland. 

At present, of course, the majority are going 
back, but where so many take to the extreme 
and dangerous expedient of desertion, it is likely 
that there are many more who are completely 
disillusioned but want to get back to their 
families and homes. Just what will be the effect 
of this mass demoralisation we cannot prophesy, 
but it can only decrease whatever mass support 
survives for the Stalin régime. 


Spanish Syndicalists Awaiting 


Execution 

A report has reached England that 22 mem- 
bers of the C.N.T. are now facing trial at Cadiz 
for underground activity, and that their trial is 
likely to result in the death sentence. The 
report, which comes through Spanish circles in 
London, is fairly reliable, and bears out what 
we have heard from various sources recently, 
that the anarcho-syndicalists are by now the 
most active of the resistance groups within Spain 
who are struggling to overthrow Franco, while 
the Socialist, Communist and Republican politi- 
cians intrigue in safety to return under the wing 
of the Allied governments and set their own 
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To welcome released 
ANARCHIST PRISONERS 


November 29th, at 7 p.m. 


at 
HOLBORN HALL 
FRED ROBINS and his Band 


Tickets, 2/6, obtainable from 
FREEDOM PReEss, 27 Red Lion Sreet, London, 
— W.C.1 — 








puzzle and generated a great deal of prejudice 

—much of it misinformed—against themselves 

as they peddled their tracts from door to 

door. 

They were, for instance, accused of being 
pro-Nazi. But in Germany, where they were 
sent to concentration camps and, it is said, 
executed for their beliefs, they were regarded 
as agents of a ‘Jewish Bolshevik’ world con- 
spiracy. 

In Australia they were suspected of espion- 
age. In Canada their society was declared 
illegal. In the United States their refusal to 
salute the flag and their anti-war attitude pro- 
voked popular anger and on occasion, violence. 
But in Axis Hungary they were condemned 
to penal servitude for sympathy with the 
‘pluto-democracies’.” 

The real reason for this persecution in almost 
every country on both sides of the fence, is that 
in their curious doctrines the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses have seized upon one truth, and, unlike 
most religious people, have decided to set it into 
practice. The truth in question is that the 
government is an evil thing and must be opposed. 
Now religious toleration has never gone beyond 
ideas. If the Church of England put into prac- 
tice everything in the Bible, it would imme- 
diately be suppressed. The Jehovah’s Witnesses 
make the mistake of practicing what they 
preached. 

We do not have any great sympathy with the 
ideas of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, because, if 
they reject the government of politicians they 
are still willing to accept a theocracy of the 
‘Saints’, but we regard them as an example of 
how in both dictatorships and democracics 
freedom of speech ceases .to operate as soon 
as it results in action, and we denounce their 
persecution as strongly as we would denounce 
any other persecution of opinion. 


x 
PRESS FUND 
SEPTEMBER 

London: W.C. 6/-; Newark, N.J. Comrades per 
l'Adunata £8 19s. 9d.; Los Angeles: Comrades per 
J.S. £6 3s. 6d.; London: C.A.M. 5/-; B.O.K. 1/6: 
Gateshead: J.E.S. 2/6; EMc.K. 2/6; G.W.T. 2/8: 
J.C. 10/-; London: F.C.D. 2/-; Manchester: L.C. 
2/6; Nottingham: C.W.R. 2/6; Sheffield: D.R. 5/-: 
Thundersley: C.W. {/-; Burtonwood: P.D. 2/6; 
London: P.D. 10/-; B.C. 2/-; C. 15/-; Newlyn: 
PW. £1 Os. Od.; Vila Peri, Portuguese E. Africa 
LAS. £5 Os. Od. London: R. 2/8; Nottingham: 
C.W.R. 2/6; Colchester: T.S.H. 5/-; Coventry: 
A.H.B. 10/-; Leeds: C.M.L. 4/3; Manchester: H.W. 
10/3; London: E.W.P. 10/-; Carnforth: F.H. 10/-; 
Anon 1/6; Bletchley: RIM. 1/6, D-H. 8/-; Hyde 
Park Sympathisers 2/-. 
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VHY STRIKE? 


Despite what the papers and radio commen- 
ors say, this strike wave is good news. © It is 
ling not retarding, the “effective conversion to 
piecetime economy”. ‘The only process that 
uuld be more helpful to that end would be 
speedy concession by the corporations to the 
mands of the strikers. 

If it were not for this strike wave, we would 
» more disguised wage cuts, more pressure by 
pital to permit open and undisguised cuts, and 
we unemployment in the years to come. The 
ir 1919 was a hectic year in the annals of 
nerican labour. Many gains that have per- 
ted through the years were won at that time. 
ie prosperity of the 1920’s was largely the 
sult of the gains that labour made by its 1919 


ikes. 
The Metal Worker (1.W.W.), Oct. 45. 


IDN'T LIKE GESTAPO 


Investigation into the 
extent of the powers of 
Military Police was 
called for by Mr. 
Frank Powell, the 
Clerkenwell magistrate, 
when he _ remanded 
until November 5 Ar- 
nold Whittaker, aged 
32, a radio dealer, 
charged under Regula- 
tion 83 of the Defence 
eneral) Regulations, 1939. 

Lance-corporal Leonard Holmes, Military 
lice, said that in a check-up of indentity cards 
ected by the London Provost Marshal he 
estioned Whittaker at 12.45 a.m. to-day in 
idland Road, St. Pancras, near a coffee stall. 
hittaker produced his identity card, but refused 
show his N.S. registration card to corroborate 
address, saying, “The war has finished now 
d we don’t want any Gestapo in this country.” 

Evening Standard, 23/10/45. 


HY WORRY? 


Professor Einstein has a new theory—on the 
m. “An atom war might kill two-thirds of 
' earth’s 2,174,000,000 people,” he says, “but 
ugh men capable of thinking, and enough 
dks, would be left to start again, and civilisa- 
n could be restored.” 

Evening Standard, 27/10/45. 





Through the Press 


SOLUTION FOR DOCKERS 


Why is it that at this critical moment in our 
history when we are beginning the long haul 
back to a 1939 standard of living and beyond 
(we hope), thousands of British workers are 
ignoring their Union leaders and staging un- 
official strikes? 

These men are good Britishers; they are as 
patriotic as any of us; they worked in the blitz; 
some of them fought overseas. Why do they 
stab the nation and themselves in the back? 

The answer is that “they know not what they 
do.’ 

They think the war is over. They were de- 
ceived by those superficial VE and VJ days. 
We have won nothing except an opportunity to 
deserve victory. 

The Government must make a supreme effort 
to rouse the nation to a sense of realities and, 
instead of talking about abolishing the Ministry 
of Information, its fact-spreading activities 
should be increased. 

Stephen King-Hall in Leader, 20/10/45. 


Now dockers’ wives knowgwhat to do when 
their purses are empty. ‘They have just to 
listen to Ministry of Information propa- 
ganda and everything will be lovely. 


THE LAW IS AN ASS 


It is heinous to loiter in the streets to make 
any sort of bet, but permissible to loiter on the 
telephone to take bets on credit. If a man, 
being so requested, settles a friend’s account 
directly with the bookmaker, he can recover 
nothing; but if he lends money to his friend 
for the same purpose, the friend must repay him. 
Bets made in France may be sued on here; not 
so bets made at Harringay. 

Evening Standard, 27/10/45. 


A CORRECTION 


An old boy of Westminster School was claim- 
ing last night that after Eton, the school has 
more M.P.s than any other. This is not so. 

Eton has 48 members in the present House. 
Harrow comes next with 17. Westminster has 
seven. 

Evening Standard, 27/10/45. 


Freedom’s readers will, we are sure, feel 
grateful to the Evening Standard for having 
nipped in the bud a disgraceful rumour. 








LOGIC AND JUSTICE 


The Indian Government extended amnesty to 
50,000 Indian soldiers who fought for Japan. 
But some of the followers of Gandhi and Nehru 
are still in jail. New Leader (U.S.A.), 1/9/45. 


ALLIED PROVIDENCE 


Berlin was getting 
ready for the winter. 
Quickly, before the 
earth froze over, shovel 
squads were digging 
100,000 Berliners ex- 
pected to die of hunger 
extra graves—for some 
and cold, or to commit 
suicide. 


Time (U.S.A.), 1/10/45. 


PURELY AN EXPERIMENT 


Human Events prints a report on the atomic 
bombing of Nagasaki that ought to set the 
country on its feet demanding a full Congress- 
ional investigation. The newsletter states, on 
the authority of certain Army circles who were 
disgusted by the facts, that the bombing of 
Nagasaki served no military purpose and played 
no role in the ending of the war, which was 
virtually brought to a close by the destruction 
of Hiroshima. The dropping of the atom bomb 
on Nagasaki was a “purely experimental mat- 
ter”: scientists wanted more data. 

The New Leader (U.S.A.), 22/9/45. 





Last week we reported an accusation that the 
bombing of Nagasaki had no military purpose 
but was intended merely to secure scientific in- 
formation on the effects of the atomic bomb. 
Now comes partial confirmation by General 
LeMay, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Strategic Air Forces in the Pacific. ‘Even with- 
out the atomic bomb and the Russian entry into 
the war,” General LeMay asserted, “Japan 
would have surrendered in two weeks.” The 
sustained air attacks with fire bombs and high 


explosives had brought Japan to the brink of 


ruin before Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The New Leader, 29/9/45. 
A hundred thousand lives sacrificed as ex- 
perimental matter, but there’ will be no 
Belsen trials for those who ordered the 
massacre. 





NO LONGER TOVARITCH! 


Red Army clubs 
have restored the sign, 
“Officers Only,” over 
their doors, which dur- 
ing war time were 
open to privates as 
well as generals — at 
Teast theoretically. The 
newspaper Red Star 
explained the “under 
present conditions of 
cultural enlightenment 
it is necessary to have 
sharp _ differentiation 
and separation.” The same excuse is advanced 
for Jim Crowism everywhere. 

The New Leader, U.S.A.), 8/9/45. 


FRUSTRATED KNIGHT 
Sir Waldron Smithers asked the Minister of 
Food how much supplies were rendered unfit for 
human consumption owing to the ‘go slow’ at 
the docks and elsewhere; and what was its value. 
The Min. of Food (Sir Benjamin Smith). If, 
as I assume the hon. Member refers to the ‘go 
slow’ movement at London Decks which began 
at the end of May and lasted until the middle 
of August, the answer is ‘None’. 
Hansard, 17/10/45. 


JUDGES, POISON AND 
BOMBS 
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To find a judge 
lodgings for a week is 
the problem which is 

, baffling the authorities 
in East Suffolk. Next 

March he will arrive 

to conduct the Suffolk 

Assize at Ipswich. And 

by Act of Parliament 

the County Council 
must provide lodgings. 

Since 1886 a “retain- 

ing fee” of £145 a year has been paid a house- 
holder to provide lodgings. The judge requires 
them only for three separate weeks in every two 
years. 

He represents the majesty of the law and 
must travel in state. He may not stay at an 
hotel for fear of being poisoned. If he did stay 
at one the rest of the guests would have to go. 

But in any event the Lord Chancellor would 
never allow it. Because of the fear of poison 
the judge brings his own cook. He brings his 
own butler, too—an experienced servant who 
sees that no intruder reaches his lordship. 

The judge’s lodgings at Ipswich in past years 
have been in the home of a former Chief Con- 
stable of East Suffolk. The last time the judge 
stayed there an unexploded bomb was discovered 
in the garden. The Assizes have not been held 
at Ipswich since. News Chronicle, 27/10/45, 





On Monday, 22nd October, 1945, one Regi- 
nald Howard Sutton was found guilty at West 
London Magistrate’s Court on a charge of steal- 
ing five. bed-sheets, one counterpane and five 


. pilow slips. He pleaded guilty; he had nothing 

“to say in his defence, and before sentencing him 
"to one month’s imprisonment, the magistrate said 
““to him, “When a man in your position steals, 
“he has got to go to prison”. 


‘That is not a very unusual story. At any 
police court in this country one can hear similar 
cases every day. The only interesting factor in this 
one lies in knowing what Sutton’s position was. 
In fact, he had been in prison for the last six 
years—but as a warder, not as a prisoner. He 
had been a hospital officer at Wormwood Scrubs, 
and the Governor of that prison, in evidence, 
said that he was a man of the highest character. 
The proceedings at the court went through 
smoothly and quietly—it was over and done with 
inside ten minutes and practically no publicity 
was given it. 

But there, before the handful of people who 
represent the public, before the Court officials 
and the police witnesses, the veil was drawn back 
for a brief moment on a world of corruption and 
intrigue of the existence of which the general 
public is totally unaware. It is not, usually, 
until one gets on the wrong side of the prison 
wall that one realises that the much-vaunted 
legal system in Great Britain is not so incor- 
ruptible as one is taught to believe, and that it 
is probably only the few men at the top of both 
the Police and Prison services who, by virtue of 


their high salaries, can afford to snap their 


fingers at temptation. With regard to the 


_others, as in so many other walks of life, 


“money talks”, and every man has his price. 
When I first went into Wormwood Scrubs, 

the weekly issue of clean handkerchiefs was 

distributed by one man from each workshop 


collecting the dirty ones, taking them to the 


“Part Worn Stores”, and bringing back the clean 
ones. Suddenly that system was altered, and 


_they were issued at the bathhouse when the men 


had their weekly baths and changed their shirts 
and underwear. At the same time a general 
round-up of spare handkerchiefs commenced, 
men and cells being searched, and we heard that 
400 handkerchifs were missing from the Stores. 
Now, a certain amount of wastage obviously 
occurs in prison and a few spare articles are 


..always floating round. But no prisoner, or 
- group of prisoners on their own could dispose of 
.,,400 handkerchiefs without trace. 


And no 
prisoners could take them out of the prison. The 


inference is obvious, and when one knows that 
..prison, handkerchiefs are very similar to blue 
_ gheck. dusters, which have been in short supply 


during the war, one realises that they would be 


4,{wenth quite.a, useful little sum of money in the 
\; right,.quarter. Similarly, when the bacon ration 
..(dinner one day a. week was boiled bacon and 


with bribery and corruption? In a way, one 
cannot blame the warders. On the lowest levels 
they are poorly paid, receiving something like 
£4 10. 0. per week and living quarters on the 
combined value of which they are taxed at 
ordinary income tax rates. They are supplied 
with uniform and a pair of boots every six 
months, or their cash equivalent, and that is also 
taxed. When they retire, their weekly pension 
is one shilling for each year of service (e.g. £1 
per week pension after 20 years!). That is the 
measure of the generosity of the State towards 
those who do its dirty work! 


Why Men Become Warders 


If one tackles a warder as to why he does 
such a job, he is as likely as not to be uncom- 
fortable about it, and to admit that, in times 
of depression, he was unable to get another job, 
and then stuck it for the sake of the security 
of his wife and family. There appear to be no 
qualifications necessary for the job other than 
a clean record and the ability to lock and un- 
lock doors and count up to two or three hundred 
in units of one. And after all, when men have 
been long years in one of the Forces, what are 
they fitted for in civilian life? It is a very 
small minority who learn a trade, and the main 
effect of Service life is to condition a man to 
accepting authority, and shirking the responsi- 














every morning, and which in the main are hunts 
for illicit tobacco. Like the police, the prison 
officers work extensively on information received 
when trying to catch prisoners contravening the 
rules, and it is regrettable but true that there 
seem to be numbers of prisoners prepared to 
make things easier for themselves by acting as 
narks for the officers. 


The recent case of the taxi-driver Everitt 
(known as “The Duke’’) who was “executed” for 
acting as a nark for the police—he was an ex- 
policeman—throws a light on the methods used 
by that supposedly incorruptible body of sneaks 
and spies. Readers of Freedom have learned of 
some of the tactics of the political police, but 
when one has contact with large numbers of men 
who have had dealings with the ordinary police, 
one realises that the phrase I once heard used 
about them—‘the best that money can’t buy”— 
certainly does not apply. Men in prison have 
told me of the sums of money they have paid 
over to policemen in order to get off lightly, or 
even to have certain charges dropped altogether, 
when they appear in court. I have also heard 
stories of the police double-crossing each other 
to get a defendent’s money while he goes to jail 
any way. 

It is certainly a disgusting story, but in no 
way surprising when one realises the hypocrisy 
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In spite of the publicity which has been given 
in the newspapers to the impending enquiry 
into conditions at Stake Hill Camp, very little 
has actually been given in the way of evidence 
of what goes on at this camp, and it is significant 
that only one “important” newspaper, the Man- 
chester Guardian, reported fully on the inquest 
of Private Hanlon, when witnesses from amonp 
the prisoners in the camp gave evidence which 
demonstrates the appaling conditions at this con- 
centration camp. 

One of the witnesses said that on the morning 
of Hanlon’s death he heard a disturbance in the 
corridor outside his room. “Staff Sergeant 
Price was shouting ‘Run faster’? to a man whe 
was running up and down with his kit on his 
shoulders. He later discovered that man to be 
Hanlon. Later screams came from a room op- 
posite, and Schneider thought that Hanlon was 
getting a good hiding, though he did not see 
anyone being hit. A cleaner named Robinson 
told Hanlon that if he did not be quiet, ‘I will 
give you some more.’ He heard Hanlon say 
that his head was dizzy, and Staff Sergeant 
Price replied, ‘It will be dizzier still if I come 
in there.’ 

“Some time later Hanlon told Schneider that 
he had had a good hiding by three of the stafl 
and three cleaners, and showed him a swelling 
behind his left ear. He said that was where 
he had been kicked . . . He had heard of another 
case of ill-treatment, and on one occasion seven 
weeks ago he heard screaming during the night 
and a man said he had had his teeth broken.” 

Three other prisoners gave evidence confirm- 
ing Hanlon’s beating up, and one confirmed 
hearing Hanlon shouting, but refused to say 





TRAGIC SITUATION 
OF SPANIARDS 


The case of the Spaniards at Hall on the Hill 
Camp, Chorley, has by now received plenty of 
publicity in such papers as the Manchester 
Guardian, News Chronicle and Reynold’s News, 
as well as in all the weeklies and fortnightlies of 
the left. It has been raised by M.P’s and dis« 
cussed widely among Labour Party supporters, 
Opinion in these discussions has been almost 
unanimous in condemning the continued im- 
prisonment of these men, yet opinion has not 
passed into action, and, while a Labour Govern 
ment perpetuates the injustices of its predeces+ 
sors and keeps them in confinement, the unfor~ 
tunate men in question are becoming more and 
more desperate and convinced that they will not 
be released. The following letter, sent by one 
of the Spanish prisoners to a comrade in Lon- 
don, gives some indication of their state of mind, 

“Esteemed Comrade, 

There is amongst us a friend of the Liber- 


But there, before the handful of people who 
represent the public, before the Court officials 
and the police witnesses, the veil was drawn back 
for a brief moment on a world of corruption and 
intrigue of the existence of which the general 
public is totally unaware. It is not, usually, 
until one gets on the wrong side of the prison 
wall that one realises that the much-vaunted 
legal system in Great Britain is not so incor- 
ruptible as one is taught to believe, and that it 
is probably only the few men at the top of both 
the Police and Prison services who, by virtue of 
their high salaries, can afford to snap their 
“fingers at temptation. With regard to the 

_others, as in so many other walks of life, 
“money talks”, and every man has his price. 

When I first went into Wormwood Scrubs, 
the weekly issue of clean handkerchiefs was 
distributed by one man from each workshop 

collecting the dirty ones, taking them to the 
“Part Worn Stores”, and bringing back the clean 
ones. Suddenly that system was altered, and 
they were issued at the bathhouse when the men 
’ had their weekly baths and changed their shirts 
and underwear. At the same time a general 
round-up of spare handkerchiefs commenced, 
men and cells being searched, and we heard that 
400 handkerchifs were missing from the Stores. 
‘Now, a certain amount of wastage obviously 
occurs in prison and a few spare articles are 
always floating round. But no prisoner, or 
- group of prisoners on their own could dispose of 
.,400 handkerchiefs without trace. And no 
prisoners could take them out of the prison. The 
inference is obvious, and when one knows that 
prison, handkerchiefs are very similar to blue 
. gheck..dusters, which have been in short supply 
‘during the war, one realises that they would be 
»,{wenth quite.a, useful little sum of money in the 
\j tight,.quarter. Similarly, when the bacon ration 
.4(dinner one day a,.week was boiled bacon and 
a¢beans) suddenly increased substantially after an 
,, extra officer had, been assigned to the kitchen, 
.one,,gatheread that, for the time being at any 
tate, .a leakage had been stopped. 


_-" Disappearing Food 
"'"'Bersonally I am not at all concerned with how 
many handkerchiefs, sheets, pillow cases, blan- 
kets, bundles of wool, or material the prison 
authorities lose, but I am concerned when the 
prisoners lose their rations. The diet is drawn 
up and balanced by dieticians (supposedly!) so 
that each prisoner shall have enough to keep him 
going—not in radiant health, nor bursting with 
energy (he might be more difficult to control 
then), but so that he shall not suffer from mal- 
nutrition. But the amounts of food are assessed 
before itis cooked, and prison cooking can be 
guaranteed to knock a substantial part of the 
nutritive value out of the ingredients (I should 
say that: the way the cabbage is cooked is a 
zlaring example of this wastage). If, therefore, 
- the correct amounts of food are not there in the 
first place, obviously the men are just getting 
enough to keep them in good health, and the 
higher proportion of starchy food results in loss 
of energy and initiative, and, together with the 
lack of exercise, tends to make many men put 
on weight which, though in contrast to what 
might be expected on a restricted diet, is only 
unhealthy fatty tissue. . 
Actual proof of “fiddling”, as it is called in 
prison, is of course not easy to get, but in the 
restricted life of a prison, it is just as easy for 
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lock doors and count up to two or three hundred 
in units of one. And after all, when men have 
been long years in one of the Forces, what are 
they fitted for in civilian life? It is a very 


small minority who learn a trade, and the main 
effect of Service life is to condition a man to 
accepting authority, and shirking the responsi- 
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even to have certain charges dropped altogether, 
when they appear in court. I have also heard 
stories of the police double-crossing each other 
to get a defendent’s money while he goes to jail 
any way. 

It is certainly a disgusting story, but in no 
way surprising when one realises the hypocrisy 
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PRISONERS CAN BE SERRCHEO At Any Timé INA COARSE 
AND BRUTAL MANNER , WITH NO REASON CIVEN - 


bility of thinking for himself. These, however, 
are no real excuses. Any man with self-respect 
and the most elementary ideas of human dignity 
should be ashamed to take a job which, by any 
standards, is unproductive, and, by the standards 
of a lover of freedom, foul and degrading. 
The Prison Authorities know what goes on, 
but activity within the prison is confined to the 
searches of prisoners which take place practically 
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Officials may say.” (News Chronicle, 10/10/45). 
Mr. Donovan replies a day later: “Mainly 
responsible for the spread of the strike are dis- 


upon which the whole of authority is based. 
Enquiries are useless—they are rarely carried out 
by disinterested persons. Bribery, corruption and 
intrigue are inherent in the nature of the institu- 
tions of the State, because those institutions are 
based, not on mutual respect, not on considera- 
tion of human dignity and not at all on justice, 
but on fear, depression and exploitation. 
PHILIP SANSOM. 
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and three cleaners, and showed him a swelliny 
behind his left ear. He said that was wher 


he had been kicked . . . He had heard of anothe 
case of ill-treatment, and on one occasion seve! 
weeks ago he heard screaming during the nigh 
and a man said he had had his teeth broken,’ 

Three other prisoners gave evidence confirm: 
ing Hanlon’s beating up, and one confirme: 
hearing Hanlon shouting, but refused to sa) 





TRAGIC SITUATION 
OF SPANIARDS 


The case of the Spaniards at Hall on the Hil 
Camp, Chorley, has by now received plenty © 
publicity in such papers as the Mancheste 
Guardian, News Chronicle and Reynold’s News 
as well as in all the weeklies and fortnightlies o' 
the left. It has been raised by M.P’s and dis 
cussed widely among Labour Party supporters 
Opinion in these discussions has been almos 
unanimous in condemning the continued im 
prisonment of these men, yet opinion has no 
passed into action, and, while a Labour Govern 
ment perpetuates the injustices of its predeces 
sors and keeps them in confinement, the unfor 
tunate men in question are becoming more an 
more desperate and convinced that they will no 
be released. The following letter, sent by on 
of the Spanish prisoners to a comrade in Lon 
don, gives some indication of their state of minc 

“Esteemed Comrade, 

There is amongst us a friend of the Liber 
tarian Youth called Antonio Cortes, who wa 
prisoner of the Germans in Guernsey fror 
the end of 1941 to May 1945. 

During that time he became friendly an 
then married an English girl from whom h 
had a child who is now fourteen months olc 
This English woman would like to live i 
London with her child in order to try t 
obtain the release of the man who is not onl 
a good comrade but an excellent father an 
husband. 

We ask you the favour to try to find a com 
rade who could give hospitality to this com 
rade and her child during the time needed 1 
obtain the release of her husband. 

Here the situation has only changed i 
as much as our despair is each day greate 
The M.P’s promised us freedom when Pa 
liament met again .. . but we don’t see an 
liberty whatever. Ten days ago they too 
away one of our comrades Creferino Meder 
to the lunatic asylum as he had gone mat 
I fear that others will commit suicide or { 


mad too. 
J.F.V.” 


If any comrade is willing to give hospitality | 
this case, will he please communicate with tl 
Freedom Defence Committee, 17 St. Geor} 
Street, London, W.1. 
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of energy and initiative, and, together with the 
lack of exercise, tends to make many men put 
on weight which, though in contrast to what 
might be expected on a restricted diet, is only 
unhealthy fatty tissue. : 

Actual proof of “fiddling”, as it is called in 
prison, is of course not easy to get, but in the 
restricted life of a prison, it is just as easy for 
the prisoners to watch the officers as for the 
Officers to watch the prisoners, and there is not 
a man in prison who is not aware of what goes 
on. It is not long before one learns that 
through the whole range of prison employees, 

..they are, with very few exceptions, concerned 
with feathering their own nests. 

The effect of this on the men can of course 
be imagined. Prison staffs are, in the eyes of 
society, responsible for the reform and re- 
education of men sent to prison. But a body of 
men less likely to inspire confidence, or to instil 
a desire for change into the so-called criminal 
mind, would indeed be difficult to find. Prison 
officers have always been recruited in the main 
from the Army. Now they seem to be coming 
more and more not merely from the Army, but 
from the Detention Barracks of the Army and 
Navy, the ideology behind which has nothing to 
do with reform or re-education, but only with 
stark, brutal punishment. But what delinquent 
is going to change his attitude to society when 


the very institution to which he is sent is rife: 





Baek the Dockers 


Continued from page 1 , 

for domination by the T.U.C., and foreseeing the 
possible breaking of T.U. authority over the 
workers, studiously refuse to intervene to bring 
about a settlement at the docks. It would be 
foolish for them to say that there is insufficient 
money to meet the workers’ legitimate claim for 
a living wage. It can be met, and the Govern- 
ment, employers, and trades unions, know it. 
What they will not agree to is the workers’ re- 
fusal to be disciplined. The Government plays 
its part by ordering conscripted soldiers (17,000 
of them) to blackleg. The trade unionists in the 
Labour Government sent them to break the 
strike and the resistance of the dockers when the 
wage and conditions grievances could easily have 
been met. 

Earlier in the present dispute the T.U. were 
reluctant to admit that their discipline was being 
challenged. At a meeting of the leaders of the 
Docks Section of the T. & G.W.U. in London 
on October 12th this accusation was thrown at 
the strikers: “ ... there is definitely evidence 
that the present struggle has been seized upon 
by people with certain political organisations 
(Trotskyists) who had ready prepared machinery 
at their disposal for encouraging and maintain- 
ing strike action”. The strikers at London 
Docks immediately gave the lie to this. “The 
money we are using is contributed by the strikers 
themselves. ‘There may be disruptive elements 
at work but not at the London Docks.” (News 
Chronicle, 12/10/45). “Our decision may be 
unofficial but it is a movement supported by all 
the dockers and stevedores whatever the union 


‘The Prison Authorities Know what goes on, 
but activity within the prison is confined to the 
searches of prisoners which take place practically 





officials may say.” (News Chronicle, 10/10/45). 
Mr. Donovan replies a day later: ‘Mainly 
responsible for the spread of the strike are dis- 
ruptive elements who have never made any con- 
tribution to trade union work (Trotskyists)” . . . 
“Mr. Donovan agreed that their (dockers) claims 
were sound.” (News Chronicle, 11/10/45). 

Mr. Frank Campbell, chairman of the strikers, 
replied on the 10th October: “There are no 
political issues attached to this strike.” (Evening 
Stardard, 11/10/45). 

The dockers recognise these reprehensible 
tactics. .The union officials, Government and 
employers know that it is all baloney. But the 
public are deliberately confused and subjected to 
a spate of vile propaganda which creates the 
idea that the strikers are creating a crisis in food 
supplies, stopping exports, delaying demobilisa- 
tion and repatriation, and holding up letters to 
and from the continent. These are charges 
thrown out in the newspapers to rouse the public 
resentment against a badly treated section of 
the workers. 

The present Minister of Labour tells us that 
“the action of the strikers cannot be defended” 
and hopes “‘the men’s foolishness will be ended”. 
These men are not fools, Mr. Isaacs. They are 
workers with a just grievance which they have 
taken to the door of the T.U. leaders, expecting 
support from the people they pay with their hard 
earned ~ shillings. They have had the door 
slammed rudely in their faces... At present 
these workers are being disillusioned by your- 
self, Shinwell, Deakin and Donovan... If 
their actions seem strange it is because the mis- 
placed faith is oozing out of them and they are 
coming down to earth. If the powerful men of 
politics were receiving the same wages as the 
dockers, and living under the same conditions, 
their approach to the present dispute would 
undergo a powerful and quick change. 

The crying need for the workers to-day is to 
band themselves into one union in which the 
spokesmen will come from the rank and file and 
return there when the job on hand is done, 
giving voice with the strength that unity and 
conviction only can give. Joining hands with 
other workers, not to scramble in the market for 
money but to so revolutionise society that every 
man and woman in it shall stand to their own 
height, with the criminal system of exploitation 
and slavery cast away. Add the will to do, to 
the ability and power to achieve, and the estab- 
lishment of a free society is possible, where the 
people shall take back into their hands once 
again all the things that are common goods. 

Now is the time for the workers to build a 
free system of workers’ councils liberated from 
subordination to any political party, reactionary 
trade union or Government, thus setting up an 
economic organisation of labour against the 
government of men, sweeping aside at one and 
the same time the monopoly of capital and 
property and the monopoly of domination. 


tion oF Duman dignity and not at all on justice, 
but on fear, depression and exploitation. 
PHILIP SANSOM, 





this case, will he please communicate with the 
Freedom Defence Committee, 17 St. George 
Street, London, W.1. 
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We have repeatedly been warned by politicians 
and industrialists alike that we must expect hard 
times in the future.. Hunger and general dis- 
satisfaction lend themselves to concerted workers’ 
action against the authorities. Such may be the 
fear lurking in the minds of the Labour Govern- 
ment and the financiers as they approach the 
matter of nationalisation. 


SECURITY FOR FINANCIERS 


The enormously wealthy compensated financier 
will in one aspect be protected by the conserva- 
tive financial policy of the Labour Party. The 
pound sterling will be tied in foreign exchange 
to the dollar and, as America is still a super- 
capitalist state, the money lords can rely on their 
counterparts on the other side of the Atlantic to 
stack the cards against any attempt to violate the 
sanctity of the financial market. 


Second to the security afforded by America, 
the Labour Government gives to the financier a 
measure of protection for his ill-gotten gains 
that the Tory government could never have pro- 
vided. ‘Taking advantage of the misplaced con- 
fidence of the electorate the Labour Party are, 
in their Bank Nationalisation Bill, working 
through a process of artificially shielding the 
weakest prop in the structure of the unjust 
society. 


The Cerberean socialist politicians have even 
in these early days shown their good faith to 
the reactionary bankers by the unnecessarily 
harsh treatment of the dockers who, after all is 
said and done, were only asking for bread. 
Labour lines up with the employer and the ship- 
owner and shows a mailed fist to the worker, 
Recent arbitrary action by the government could 
very well lead to the stock exchange’s adopting 
a trade union card and Labour Party badge as 
talismen against implacable revolutionaries, 


LABOUR AND MONEY 


That they are constructing a totalitarian sys- 
tem does not, apparently, concern the politicians 
of the Right or the Left—they are not the vic- 
tims but the executives. It does concern us. 
We are alive to the continued subordination of 
the human being to material interests. The 
Labour Party has prated about human rights 
and human dignity for too long. Their cry that 
human need and not the possession of wealth 
must be the criterion for access to the necessities 
of life has been the propaganda, but attainment 
of unequal power has been the intention. Where- 
as the anarchist recognises money as an artificial 
wedge driven between these natural rights of 
humanity to a sufficiency of food and resources 
to live a full, healthy and free life and unre- 
stricted access to those natural requisites, the 


government prefers to treat gold as a god, and 
takes on a position in society which is false and 
very far removed from the position of political 
syncronisation they would have us believe is the 
case, 


There should not be, and need not be, artifi- 
cial barriers to the fulfilling of the most primary 
and simple requirements of the mind and body, 
Governments and financiers do not match natural 
demands of the human being with the where- 
withal to continue to live. Were humanity born 
without the necessity for food, and fitted with a 
body adjusted to the natural environment, the 
present powerful position of these rulers would 
look rather lunatic and criminal. But we were 
born into a world of plenty, but, unfortunately 
for us under the present system, we were not 
provided with a bundle of banknotes with which 
to buy bread and clothes and a dwelling place. 
We are all too conscious that by co-operative 
work with natural resources we produce all the 
things we require in a lifetime ... The politi- 
cian, financier and owner step in here and per- 
mit us to take a little of what we produce .. . 
but then, in considerations of high finance. 
money is the operative word. If the people have 
no money they shall not eat. The Socialist 
Government will perhaps tell you why. 


But if the financier has no money—what 
then? Who loses what? In a free society ne 
doubt each element would get what it asks for— 
in this case the people will get the food, the 
bankers and politicians the money and statute 
books, with no marriage between the goods and 
the paper. One is inclined to believe that after 
a few days on a diet of water and Bradburys, 
Lord Catto and Mr. Dalton might concur with 
us in propagating the principle that all people 
have an inherent right to the necessities of life. 


The anarchist still adheres to the principle 
that human beings are the basic and most valu- 
able element in society. All people eat, live 
and-enjoy the provisions of nature not by the 
good grace of the politicians or the altruism of 
the banker, but simply because we are here... 
The Nationalisation of the Banks Bill is nothing 
but a gigantic black market in stomachs and a 
monstrous exploitation of the natural desire to 
live. It is through such human idiosyncracies 
that these political and possessing rulers have 
climbed to power. Once there, they intend to 
hold on by the same process, backed, if neces- 
sary, by the sons of the people in the army and 
police forces ... We believe that it is on this 
principle of human rights that the present fan- 
tastic order will break down, to be replaced with 
a society in which people will become masters 
of themselves and not slaves to the pound note 
and dollar. 


PRESTON CLEMENTS. 
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with bribery and corruption? In a way, one 
cannot blame the warders. On the lowest levels 
they are poorly paid, receiving something like 
£4 10. 0. per week and living quarters on the 
combined value of which they are taxed at 
ordinary income tax rates. They are supplied 
with uniform and a pair of boots every six 
months, or their cash equivalent, and that is also 
taxed. When they retire, their weekly pension 
is one shilling for each year of service (e.g. £1 
per week pension after 20 years!). That is the 
measure of the generosity of the State towards 
those who do its dirty work! 


Why Men Become Warders 


If one tackles a warder as to why he does 
such a job, he is as likely as not to be uncom- 
fortable about it, and to admit that, in times 
of depression, he was unable to get another job, 
and then stuck it for the sake of the security 
of his wife and family. There appear to be no 
qualifications necessary for the job other than 
a clean record and the ability to lock and un- 
lock doors and count up to two or three hundred 
in units of one. And after all, when men have 
been long years in one of the Forces, what are 
they fitted for in civilian life? It is a very 
small minority who learn a trade, and the main 
effect of Service life is to condition a man to 
accepting authority, and shirking the responsi- 




















every morning, and which in the main are hunts 
for illicit tobacco. Like the police, the prison 
officers work extensively on information received 
when trying to catch prisoners contravening the 
rules, and it is regrettable but true that there 
seem to be numbers of prisoners prepared to 
make things easier for themselves by acting as 
narks for the officers. 


The recent case of the taxi-driver Everitt 
(known as ‘“The Duke’) who was “executed” for 
acting as a nark for the police—he was an ex- 
policeman—throws a light on the methods used 
by that supposedly incorruptible body of sneaks 
and spies. Readers of Freedom have learned of 
some of the tactics of the political police, but 
when one has contact with large numbers of men 
who have had dealings with the ordinary police, 
one realises that the phrase I once heard used 
about them—‘‘the best that money can’t buy”— 
certainly does not apply. Men in prison have 
told me of the sums of money they have paid 
over to policemen in order to get off lightly, or 
even to have certain charges dropped altogether, 
when they appear in court. I have also heard 
stories of the police double-crossing each other 
to get a defendent’s money while he goes to jail 
any way. 

It is certainly a disgusting story, but in no 
way surprising when one realises the hypocrisy 


In spite of the publicity which has been given 
in the newspapers to the impending enquiry 
into conditions at Stake Hill Camp, very little 
has actually been given in the way of evidence 
of what goes on at this camp, and it is significant 
that only one “important” newspaper, the Man- 
chester Guardian, reported fully on the inquest 
of Private Hanlon, when witnesses from among 
the prisoners in the camp gave evidence which 
demonstrates the appaling conditions at this con- 
centration camp. 

One of the witnesses said that on the morning 
of Hanlon’s death he heard a disturbance in the 
corridor outside his room. “Staff Sergeant 
Price was shouting ‘Run faster’ to a man who 
was running up and down with his kit on his 
shoulders. He later discovered that man to be 
Hanlon. Later screams came from a room op- 
posite, and Schneider thought that Hanlon was 
getting a good hiding, though he did not sce 
anyone being hit. A cleaner named Robinson 
told Hanlon that if he did not be quiet, ‘I will 
give you some more.’ He heard Hanlon say 
that his head was dizzy, and Staff Sergeant 
Price replied, ‘It will be dizzier still if I come 
in there.’ 

“Some time later Hanlon told Schneider that 
he had had a good hiding by three of the staff 
and three cleaners, and showed him a swelling 
behind his left ear. He said that was where 


he had been kicked . . . He had heard of another 
case of ill-treatment, and on one occasion seven 
weeks ago he heard screaming during the night 
and a man said he had had his teeth broken.” 

Three other prisoners gave evidence confirm- 
ing Hanlon’s beating up, and one confirmed 
hearing Hanlon shouting, but refused to say 





TRAGIC SITUATION 
OF SPANIARDS 


The case of the Spaniards at Hall on the Hill 
Camp, Chorley, has by now received plenty of 
publicity in such papers as the Manchester 
Guardian, News Chronicle and Reynold’s News, 
as well as in all the weeklies and fortnightlies of 
the left. It has been raised by M.P’s and dis- 
cussed widely among Labour Party supporters. 
Opinion in these discussions has been almost 
unanimous in condemning the continued im- 
prisonment of these men, yet opinion has not 
passed into action, and, while a Labour Govern- 
ment perpetuates the injustices of its predeces- 
sors and keeps them in confinement, the unfor- 
tunate men in question are becoming more and 
more desperate and convinced that they will not 
be released. The following letter, sent by one 
of the Spanish prisoners to a comrade in Lon- 
don, gives some indication of their state of mind. 

“Esteemed Comrade, 

There is amongst us a friend of the Liber- 
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any more because he admitted that he was afraid 
of what the N.C.O.’s would do to him if he 
gave evidence against them. 

On the question of conditions in the camp, 
one prisoner said that he had known of men 
who had been given “punishment diet No. 2” 
for moving their heads on parade and for not 
cleaning the back of the brasses on their equip- 
ment, and another witness stated that men were 
put on bread and water for stumbling on parade. 
Of the general food conditions it was said that 
“they had nothing to eat between midday and 
6.30 p.m.—only a cup of tea. At 6.30 they 
had 2} slices of bread and margarine with a 
piece of cheese and ‘a cup of what they call 
cocoa’.”” 

In order to make a complaint, a prisoner had 
to see first the staff sergeant, then the company 
officer and then the commandant. It will be 
seen from this how far a man is likely to make 
complaints when he may have to do so through 
the N.C.O, against whom he has a grievance. 

One important thing which the camp at Stake 
Hill has in common with Nazi Buchenwald is 
the system by which certain prisoners, appointed 
to be cleaners, were, in the words of one witness, 
used to do “the staff’s dirty work”. Another 
witness described them as “prisoners in a 
privileged position who bullied other prisoners,” 
and it was clear from the evidence that most of 
the beating up was done by these men who 
lowered themselves to attacking their fellow 
prisoners in order to curry favour with the 
authorities. 

Since the inquest, the name of Stake Hill 
has come into the news again with the escape 
of nine prisoners. It is time that all the evil 
oppression of this place were brought to the 
surface, and that the detention camps were 
abolished along with the concentration camps of 
Germany and other fascist countries. But it is 
to be feared that, like so many before, the 
official enquiry will be conducted in such a way 
as to hide the truth and protect the interests of 
the real culprits. 





PAN - AFRICAN CONGRESS 


In Manchester, from 15th to 21st October, 
was held a Pan-African Congress; although not 
the first of this nature to be held, it was cer- 
tainly the greatest and most representative Con- 
gress ever to be called by Africans to plan and 
work for their freedom and for the overthrow 
of imperialist domination. 

One of the main objects of the Congress is 
the formation of a Pan-African, Federation, the 
basic programme of which will be: 

(1) To demand self-determination and inde- 
pendence of African peoples and other subject 


lock doors and count up to two or three hundred 
in units of one. And after all, when men have 
been long years in one of the Forces, what are 
they fitted for in civilian life? It is a very 
small minority who learn a trade, and the main 
effect of Service life is to condition a man to 
accepting authority, and shirking the responsi- 
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when they appear in court. I have also heard 
stories of the police double-crossing each other 
to get a defendent’s money while he goes to jail 
any way. 

It is certainly a disgusting story, but in no 
way surprising when one realises the hypocrisy 
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PRISONERS CAN BE SERRCHED AT Any Time INA COARSE 
AND BRUTAL MANNER , WITH No REASON CIVEN - 


ility of thinking for himself. These, however, 
ite no real excuses. Any man with self-respect 
ind the most elementary ideas of human dignity 
should be ashamed to take a job which, by any 
tandards, is unproductive, and, by the standards 
of a lover of freedom, foul and degrading. 
The Prison Authorities know what goes on, 
but activity within the prison is confined to the 
searches of prisoners which take place practically 





Mficials may say.” (News Chronicle, 10/10/45). 


Mr. Donovan replies a day later: “Mainly 
responsible for the spread of the strike are dis- 
ruptive elements who have never made any cone 


upon which the whole of authority is based. 
Enquiries are useless—they are rarely carried out 
by disinterested persons. Bribery, corruption and 
intrigue are inherent in the nature of the institu- 
tions of the State, because those institutions are 
based, not on mutual respect, not on considera- 
tion of human dignity and not at all on justice, 
but on fear, depression and exploitation. 
PHILIP SANSOM, 


that Ms Mead was dizzy, and otal oergeant 
Price replied, ‘It will be dizzier still if I come 
in there.’ 

“Some time later Hanlon told Schneider that 
he had had a good hiding by three of the staff 
and three cleaners, and showed him a swelling 
behind his left ear. He said that was where 


he had been kicked . . . He had heard of another 
case of ill-treatment, and on one occasion seven 
weeks ago he heard screaming during the night 
and a man said he had had his teeth broken.” 

Three other prisoners gave evidence confirm- 
ing Hanlon’s beating up, and one confirmed 
hearing Hanlon shouting, but refused to say 





TRAGIC SITUATION 
OF SPANIARDS 


The case of the Spaniards at Hall on the Hill 
Camp, Chorley, has by now received plenty of 
publicity in such papers as the Manchester 
Guardian, News Chronicle and Reynold’s News, 
as well as in all the weeklies and fortnightlies of 
the left. It has been raised by M.P’s and dis- 
cussed widely among Labour Party supporters. 
Opinion in these discussions has been almost 
unanimous in condemning the continued im- 
prisonment of these men, yet opinion has not 
passed into action, and, while a Labour Govern- 
ment perpetuates the injustices of its predeces- 
sors and keeps them in confinement, the unfor- 
tunate men in question are becoming more and 
more desperate and convinced that they will not 
be released. The following letter, sent by one 
of the Spanish prisoners to a comrade in Lon- 
don, gives some indication of their state of mind. 

“Esteemed Comrade, 

There is amongst us a friend of the Liber- 
tarian Youth called Antonio Cortes, who was 
prisoner of the Germans in Guernsey from 
the end of 1941 to May 1945. 

During that time he became friendly and 
then married an English girl from whom he 
had a child who is now fourteen months old. 
This English woman would like to live in 
London with her child in order to try to 
obtain the release of the man who is not only 
a good comrade but an excellent father and 
husband. 

We ask you the favour to try to find a com- 
rade who could give hospitality to this com- 
rade and her child during the time needed to 
obtain the release of her husband. 

Here the situation has only changed in 
as much as our despair is each day greater. 
The M.P’s promised us freedom when Par- 
liament met again .. . but we don’t see any 
liberty whatever. Ten days ago they took 
away one of our comrades Creferino Medero 
to the lunatic asylum as he had gone mad. 
I fear that others will commit suicide or go 
mad too. 

JB 

If any comrade is willing to give hospitality in 
this case, will he please communicate with the 
Freedom Defence Committee, 17 St. George 
Street, London, W.1. 





LABOUR PAYS THE PIPER 
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Mill has in common with Nazi Buchenwald is 
the system by which certain prisoners, appointed 
to be cleaners, were, in the words of one witness, 
used to do “the staff’s dirty work”. Another 
witness described them as “prisoners in a 
privileged position who bullied other prisoners,” 
and it was clear from the evidence that most of 
the beating up was done by these men who 
lowered themselves to attacking their fellow 
prisoners in order to curry favour with the 
authorities. 

Since the inquest, the name of Stake Hill 
has come into the news again with the escape 
of nine prisoners. It is time that all the evil 
oppression of this place were brought to the 
surface, and that the detention camps were 
abolished along with the concentration camps of 
Germany and other fascist countries. But it is 
to be feared that, like so many before, the 
official enquiry will be conducted in such a way 
as to hide the truth and protect the interests of 
the real culprits. 





PAN - AFRICAN CONGRESS 


In Manchester, from 15th to 21st October, 
was held a Pan-African Congress; although not 
the first of this nature to be held, it was cer- 
tainly the greatest and most representative Con- 
gress ever to be called by Africans to plan and 


work for their freedom and for the overthrow 


of imperialist domination. 

One of ‘the main objects of the Congress is 
the formation of a Pan-African Federation, the 
basic programme of which will be: 

(1) To demand self-determination and inde- 
pendence of African peoples and other subject 
races from the domination of Powers claiming 
sovereignty and trusteeship over them. 

(2) To secure equality of civil rights for 
African people, and the total abolition of all 
forms of racial discrimination. 

(3) To promote the well-being and unity of 
African peoples and peoples of African descent 
throughout the world. 

(4) To strive for co-operation between 
African Peoples and other peoples who share 
their aspirations. 

Mr. Nikoi, representing the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, and a Chairman of the West 
African Cocoa Delegation, gave expression to 
the feeling of the entire Congress in his declara- 
tion on behalf of his West African comrades: 
“T have come as a delegate to ask the Congress 
to see that West Africa gets its political eman- 
cipation. It is our right, and we must have it. 
Let us tell the British people and the world that 
we want our Freedom. We do not want free- 
dom that is partially controlled—we want noth- 
ing but complete Freedom. Freedom to act and 
live. I am not an advocate of Dominion status, 
and as a representative of 300,000 farmers of 
the Gold Coast, I declare: ‘We want Freedom?!” 

The ending of the second World Imperialist 
War has left one in no doubt as to the future 
intentions of the victorious Powers. With a 
colossal cynicism, unperturbed by the pious de- 
clarations of the Atlantic Charter and the Pots- 
dam Conference, the British, American, Dutch 
and French imperialisms are strenuously engaged 
in consolidating their grip on the unfortunate 
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officials may say.” (News Chronicle, 10/10/45). 
Mr. Donovan replies a day later: ‘Mainly 
responsible for the spread of the strike are dis- 
ruptive elements who have never made any con- 
tribution to trade union work (Trotskyists)” ... 
“Mr. Donovan agreed that their (dockers) claims 
were sound.” (News Chronicle, 11/10/45). 

Mr. Frank Campbell, chairman of the strikers, 
replied on the 10th October: ‘There are no 
political issues attached to this strike.” (Evening 
Stardard, 11/10/45). 

The dockers recognise these reprehensible 
tactics. _The union officials, Government and 
employers know that it is all baloney. But the 
public are deliberately confused and subjected to 
a spate of vile propaganda which creates the 
idea that the strikers are creating a crisis in food 
supplies, stopping exports, delaying demobilisa- 
tion and repatriation, and holding up letters to 
and from the continent. These are charges 
thrown out in the newspapers to rouse the public 
resentment against a badly treated section of 
the workers. 

The present Minister of Labour tells us that 
“the action of the strikers cannot be defended” 
and hopes “the men’s foolishness will be ended’’. 
These men are not fools, Mr. Isaacs. They are 
workers with a just grievance which they have 
taken to the door of the T.U. leaders, expecting 
support from the people they pay with their hard 
earned - shillings. They have had the door 
slammed rudely in their faces... At present 
these workers are being disillusioned by your- 
self, Shinwell, Deakin and Donovan... If 
their actions seem strange it is because the mis- 
placed faith is oozing out of them and they are 
coming down to earth. If the powerful men of 
politics were receiving the same wages as the 
dockers, and living under the same conditions, 
their approach to the present dispute would 
undergo a powerful and quick change. 

The crying need for the workers to-day is to 
band themselves into one union in which the 
spokesmen will come from the rank and file and 
return there when the job on hand is done, 
giving voice with the strength that unity and 
conviction only can give. Joining hands with 
other workers, not to scramble in the market for 
money but to so revolutionise society that every 
man and woman in it shall stand to their own 
height, with the criminal system of exploitation 
and slavery cast away. Add the will to do, to 
the ability and power to achieve, and the estab- 
lishment of a free society is possible, where the 
people shall take back into their hands once 
again all the things that are common goods. 

Now is the time for the workers to build a 
free system of workers’ councils liberated from 
subordination to any political party, reactionary 
irade union or Government, thus setting up an 
economic organisation of labour against the 
government of men, sweeping aside at one and 
the same time the monopoly of capital and 
property and the monopoly of domination. 
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but on fear, depression and exploitation. 


PHILIP SANSOM, 
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Freedom Defence Committee, 17 St. George 
Street, London, W.1. 
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We have repeatedly been warned by politicians 
and industrialists alike that we must expect hard 
times in the future. Hunger and general dis- 
satisfaction lend themselves to concerted workers’ 
action against the authorities. Such may be the 
fear lurking in the minds of the Labour Govern- 
ment and the financiers as they approach the 
matter of nationalisation. 


SECURITY FOR FINANCIERS 


The enormously wealthy compensated financier 
will in one aspect be protected by the conserva- 
tive financial policy of the Labour Party. The 
pound sterling will be tied in foreign exchange 
to the dollar and, as America is still a super- 
capitalist state, the money lords can rely on their 
counterparts on the other side of the Atlantic to 
stack the cards against any attempt to violate the 
sanctity of the financial market. 


Second to the security afforded by America, 
the Labour Government gives to the financier a 
measure of protection for his ill-gotten gains 
that the Tory government could never have pro- 
vided. Taking advantage of the misplaced con- 
fidence of the electorate the Labour Party are, 
in their Bank Nationalisation Bill, working 
through a process of artificially shielding the 
weakest prop in the structure of the unjust 
society. 


The Cerberean socialist politicians have even 
in these early days shown their good faith to 
the reactionary bankers by the unnecessarily 
harsh treatment of the dockers who, after all is 
said and done, were only asking for bread. 
Labour lines up with the employer and the ship- 
owner and shows a mailed fist to the worker. 
Recent arbitrary action by the government could 
very well lead to the stock exchange’s adopting 
a trade union card and Labour Party badge as 
talismen against implacable revolutionaries. 
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LABOUR AND MONEY 


That they are constructing a totalitarian sys- 
tem does not, apparently, concern the politicians 
of the Right or the Left—they are not the vic- 
tims but the executives. It does concern us. 
We are alive to the continued subordination of 
the human being to material interests. The 
Labour Party has prated about human rights 
and human dignity for too long. Their cry that 
human need and not the possession of wealth 
must be the criterion for access to the necessities 
of life has been the propaganda, but attainment 
of unequal power has been the intention. Where- 
as the anarchist recognises money as an artificial 
wedge driven between these natural rights of 
humanity to a sufficiency of food and resources 
to live a full, healthy and free life and unre- 
stricted access to those natural requisites, the 


government prefers to treat gold as a god, and 
takes on a position in society which is false and 
very far removed from the position of political 
syncronisation they would have us believe is the 
case. 


There should not be, and need not be, artifi- 
cial barriers to the fulfilling of the most primary 
and simple requirements of the mind and body. 
Governments and financiers do not match natural 
demands of the human being with the where- 
withal to continue to live. Were humanity born 
without the necessity for food, and fitted with a 
body adjusted to the natural environment, the 
present powerful position of these rulers would 
look rather lunatic and criminal. But we were 
born into a world of plenty, but, unfortunately 
for us under the present system, we were not 
provided with a bundle of banknotes with which 
to buy bread and clothes and a dwelling place. 
We are all too conscious that by co-operative 
work with natural resources we produce all the 
things we require in a lifetime ... The politi- 
cian, financier and owner step in here and per- 
mit us to take a little of what we produce... 
but then, in considerations of high finance, 
money is the operative word. If the people have 
no money they shall not eat. The Socialist 
Government will perhaps tell you why. 


But if the financier has no money—what 
then? Who loses what? In a free society no 
doubt each element would get what it asks for— 
in this case the people will get the food, the 
bankers and politicians the money and statute 
books, with no marriage between the goods and 
the paper. One is inclined to believe that after 
a few days on a diet of water and Bradburys, 
Lord Catto and Mr. Dalton might concur with 
us in propagating the principle that all people 
have an inherent right to the necessities of life. 


The anarchist still adheres to the principle 
that human beings are the basic and most valu- 
able element in society. All people eat, live 
and enjoy the provisions of nature not by the 
good grace of the politicians or the altruism of 
the banker, but simply because we are here .. . 
The Nationalisation of the Banks Bill is nothing 
but a gigantic black market in stomachs and a 
monstrous exploitation of the natural desire to 
live. It is through such human idiosyncracies 
that these political and possessing rulers have 
climbed to power. Once there, they intend to 
hold on by the same process, backed, if neces- 
sary, by the sons of the people in the army and 
Police forces ... We believe that it is on this 
principle of human rights that the present fan- 
tastic order will break down, to be replaced with 
a society in which people will become masters 
of themselves and not slaves to the pound note 
and dollar. 


PRESTON CLEMENTS. 
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The ending of the second World Imperialist 
War has left one in no doubt as to the future 
intentions of the victorious Powers. With a 
colossal cynicism, unperturbed by the pious de- 
clarations of the Atlantic Charter and the Pots- 
dam Conference, the British, American, Dutch 
and French imperialisms are strenuously engaged 
in consolidating their grip on the unfortunate 
peoples subject to their rule. There can be no 
doubt in the minds of the Indians, West 
Africans, Indonesians or Philippinos now as to 
the real reason behind this last six years of 
slaughter and hypocrisy—the same old struggle 
for political and economic hegemony waged by 
rival nationalisms. : 

As George Padmore said, in his speech to the 
Congress: “The Colossus of British Imperialism 
bestrides the world, with one foot on the black 
people and the other on his white brother.” 
For the common interests of coloured and white 
peoples were never clearer or more urgent than 
at the present time, when a new era of political 
repression and neo-fascism is already descending 
upon the world. Only through the formation 
of a workers’ Movement of absolutely inter- 
national solidarity can there be any possibility 
for the common man—whether he be yellow, 
brown, white or black—to abolish finally the 
degradation of slavery and submission, by assert- 
ing his will to freedom. 


S. W. T. 
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BRISTOL 
DEMAND AN AMNESTY 


Meeting at Kingsley Hall, Old Market Street, 
on Sunday, November 11th, at 6 p-m. 
Speakers: 

W. CHRIS LEWIS (Chairman) 
PHILIP SANSOM 
ERNEST SILVERMAN 


— and others — 
Bristol Freedom Metvnec Committee, 
c/o Freedom Bookshop, 132 Cheltenham Rd., 
— Bristol — 
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